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T IS one of the cardinal tenets of Individual Psychology that 

the flight from the reality of Life contains in itself also the 

fight from adequate sexual adjustment, and vice versa, that 
the individual who attempts to evade the issues of a normal sexual 
life will also be unable to adequately solve his other life problems. 
In impotence and frigidity we find the obvious symptoms of the 
inability to make the sexual adjustment and we know that these 
deficiencies in reaction can be obviated only when the patient 
has found sufficient courage and ability to attempt the conquest 
of his other life’s problems, whether social or professional. Suc- 
cess in the sexual life, therefore, is to be found only where there 
is a general harmonious adjustment to mankind. Or if we wish 
to state it as a philosophic proposition: Erotic or sexual love is 
conditioned by the love of mankind and the sense of human 
solidarity. 

The question now is whether this thesis is a psychological 
law that carries in itself universal applicability and necessity, or 
whether it is merely a coincidence, an artificial product of moraliz- 
ing therapeutists, or, perhaps, an empirical rule that has been 
the product of our civilization. The answer to this question of 
necessity ig a matter of personal philosophy and ethics. For if 
we could gostulate an unchanging relationship between sexual 
love and the love of humanity as a fundamental law of life, we 
should thereby establish a biological Norm. In other words, who- 
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soever would consider life as a valuable end in itself would also 
have to recognize the value and validity of the love of humankind 
as well as sexual love according to this law. That whatever would 
be found subversive of the feeling for humanity could then be 
postulated as abnormal, and could be treated in the specific direc- 
tion of conformation to the norm. The far reaching consequences 
of this statement of our problem demand that we proceed care- 
fully to the consideration of our thesis. The best approach to 
the solution of our problem is the consideration of the obstacles 
and hindrances to its adoption that present themselves to us in 
our daily life. To some readers a number of examples and situa 
tions will have already occurred which might be considered as 
brilliant refutations and rebuttals of our thesis. The Individual 
Psychologist must be prepared to transform these refutations 
into positive arguments for his thesis. This is the more difficult 
since we are not dealing with an elastic sophistry but have to 
prove our ground by scientific penetration of the situation and 
logical foundation and codrdination of the empirically gathered 
material. 

The obstacles to the proot which we have sei for ourselves 
fall into two major groups. In the first place there are those 
cases in which there seems to be an undoubted success in the love 
and sexual life combined with a very deficient humanitarianism, 
and the other group in which a seemingly well marked humani- 
tarianism is combined with a totally inadequate reaction toward 
the sex life. In the following paragraphs typical cases belonging 
to both these groups will be analyzed. For those who are versed 
in the principles of Individual Psychology they may seem like 
the uninteresting repetition of well known phenomena but we must 
accumulate a sufficient mass of evidence to draw adequate and 
irrefutable conclusions, and it is necessary moreover that the 
conclusions and deductions prove a clear and well-defined rela- 
tionship between sexual love and humanitarianism. We fear, 
however, that no matter how much evidence may be piled up in 
proof of the conclusions there will be those who will deny their 
validity from purely personal grounds, since at the present time 
there is much uncertainty among psychiatrists and psychologists 
concerning the very axiomatic expressions, the very units and 
fundamentals of their thought, and it is impossible to collate 
evidence that would convince everyone. 

Unfortunately all psychological knowledge touches on emotion 
and prejudice and their expression. The perception of psycho- 
logic truths is more or less conditioned by personal evaluations 
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values which can be neither proved nor disproved. But we 
that no one will hold our thesis false because of the lack 
logically constructive evidence, and whoever does find himself 
nable to understand us will find that no matter how much evi- 
dence is adduced, only an individual analysis will free him of the 
mpulsive thinking which prevents him from changing from com- 
wy misinterpretations of the truth. Kxperience shows us 
‘the most part the personal objections of many individuals 


structurally similar. And insofar as it will be possible to 
overcome the mass resistance that will be accomplished both 
through the logical presentations of facts and by the psycho- 
ogical means, for we have the task not only of giving logical 
weight to our insight into each case by carefully proving its 


indamental relationship to the truth but also the more practical 

bor of overcoming the resistance of the reader, or, as it might 
otherwise be stated, by enhancing and augmenting the courage 
which he brings to bear in the inspection of the problem and 
the search after truth. 

[he modus operandi of Individual Psychology is the knitting 
of both methods and viewpoints. For him who assents to her 
primary premises there is a simultaneous implication to certain 
duties. Individual Psychology advances only so far as it is able 
always to combine logical proof with psychological references to 
the resistances in false rationalization which have previously been 
an obstacle to the reader in the apperception of the truth; at the 
same time the method tends to so encourage opponents that 
thought resistances which had previously barred their appercep- 
tion of the truth become unnecessary and vanish. 

Knowledge and practice, theory and actuality must be knit 
into a valid system that results naturally in a cultured bond and 
unity. There is no theoretic Individual Psychology which is not 
simultaneously practical knowledge. 

As the first refutation of our thesis we present the case of a 
former cavalry officer. He is thirty-eight, has acquired a good 
reputation as sportsman, hunter, and obstacle racer, and in his 
circles is known as an irresistible breaker of women’s hearts. 
According to his own views he thanks his gallant sueceess to a 
‘careful, almost virtuoso-like knowledge of womanly flesh’’ and 
to the cireumstance that he knows the absolute truth about the 
soul of women; that is he feels that ‘‘The soul of a woman is 
uuneombe’’. Concerning the satiation that comes to hardened 
lon Juans this officer stated, ‘‘If you get disgusted with love 
affairs you thereby display a tremendous want of culture. Who- 
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ever has culture, that is, whoever knows his working material, 
and has mastered his technique can no more get fed up and bored 
with love affairs with women than you can get bored in an obstacle 
horse race or across country hunt!’’ His ineredibly happy nature, 
his constant willingness to enter into new sexual escapades, and 
above all the fact that numerous, and indeed it would seem that 
very serious women ‘‘chase after him’’ are evidence enough it 
would seem that there is no derangement of his sexual life. 

His feeling for humanity, however, is something quite different. 
‘‘l’ve never noticed any humanitarianism’’, he stated, ‘‘either 
in myself or in my comrades except after the ninth or tenth cock- 
tail! Up to that time there is only a cleverly masked competition, 
after that it becomes poorly masked homosexuality.’’ This phi- 
losophy of life shows that his social feeling for his fellow man 
stands at zero. The narrow friendship that binds him to his 
regimental comrades turns out to be on closer observation no real 
friendship but only a sham social intercourse. It rests on the 
tacit agreement that everyone is to respect the weaknesses of 
the other, that any one man’s success is measured by the plaudits 
of the others, and that they are all agreed in deprecating whoever 
does not subscribe to their philosophy. Their code holds it unfair 
to demand of a comrade any discomfort and the fraternal feeling 
disappears as soon as anyone is called upon to sacrifice anything 
whatsoever. 

This, then, is an excellent example of undampened sexual ardor 
and ability combined with a fairly deficient social sense. And 
with such an example our thesis might be disproved. But let 
us examine this erotic hero somewhat more closely. The Indi- 
vidual Psychologist must ask what purpose this sexual function 
subserves, and in what way the consequent pleasure is considered. 
The combination with sport and hunting already is an index of 
the sporting nature of these experiences and it is highly interest- 
ing to hear our officer speak in quite the same tone of voice of a 
Belgian and a Russian, meaning by the first a stallion and by 
the second a woman. This lays his sexual experiences open to 
the interpretation that together with horseracing and hunting they 
are only an expression of his purely worldly interests. 

If we look into the childhood of this sportsman, this suspicion 
is confirmed. His father was a large land owner and a horse 
breeder. He is pictured to us as an unfriendly and lonely man. 
His mother was a cold and imperious woman who felt her whole 
pride in the elegance and sportsmanship of her children. The son, 
the only boy among many girls, was predestined to make use of 
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horses, dogs, and his sisters. His education proceeded without 
any particular intimidation, without sentimentality and also with- 
out warmth. There was no sense of family solidarity and it so 
happened that this young man grew up on the one hand without 
any great discouragements and on the other hand with absolutely 
no social sense. He did find out early in life how he might make 
himself master of every situation. He learned to use horses, dogs 
and women in the service of his interests, but he did not learn 
how to love. , 

As a matter of fact he sees the conquest, the seduction of his 
sexual partner as the motive, the driving force behind all his 
amorous adventures. The sexual act is for him the very ‘‘crown 
of glory’’. The sexual function in this case then stands immedi- 
ately subservient to his will towards power and the pleasure 
derived from sexual congress is marked down to the credit of 
his biologic validity. That his partner does not come into the 
question as a human being is self-evident, since he considers the 
souls of all women as pure buncombe. But it is not the sexual 
capability that makes the woman desirable to him. ‘‘The irresisti- 
le provocation in a woman is the combination of pride, rebellion 
and desire that demands the strong hand of the conqueror!’’ It 
is evident that that it is neither the mental nor psychic elation, 

or yet the sexual discharge but rather the sense of having con- 
quered an opponent that counts in this case. And the sexual 
apparatus is only a means to an end. 

Quite naturally the object loses its value as soon as the con- 
quering is done. For this reason he details that ‘‘the pleasure 
of victory lasts about as many hours as the conquest requires 
weeks!’’ Then the matter is considered settled. One parts in a 
friendly and correct manner, and the road is open for a new 
adventure, 

And so we come to consider the neurotic inhibitions in this 
seemingly uninhibited life. The outer world for this man is only 
a matter for action not for emotion. The experience of sympathy 

the real sense of the word has never occurred in his life. The 

ibject about which he strives is always an ‘‘I’’, never a ‘‘We’’, 
But as a matter of fact at the very basis of this seemingly accom- 
plished and jolly officer is discouragement and the feeling of in 
feriority. Consider his earliest remembrance: ‘‘My mother was 
going out for a ride. I cried and held on to her skirt. She hit 
me lightly with her riding crop and said: ‘No one is allowed to 
cry in this house’.’’ This serves as an index of his family situa- 
tion in the first years of his life. The God-given social sense is 
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already disordered, destroyed. His mother leaves, he remains 
alone. The attempt to attach himself to her fails. Weeping is 
without results. In this way one forgets how to ery and suffer 
and how to feel, little by little. 

Since that time every man is his opponent, and he has never 
felt a real comradeship either in the social nor in the sexual sense. 
His sexual successes are experiments to test his sense of power 
that simply use the sexual function as an apparatus to an end, 
quite by chance. The union of the sexes in the sense of the con- 
struction of a ‘‘we’’ relation never occurs. 

But before we can use the results of this analysis in the solu- 
tion of our problem we must consider the feminine counterpart 
of this case in the same way. 

The feminine counterpart to this ease is a thirty-four old 
authoress who considers it her mission to ‘‘ruin’’ as many men 
as possible. This mission she feels as a fateful compulsion. In 
a letter she writes: ‘‘Il am seeking, in fact, only that man who 
will put me in my place, who will checkmate me, indeed, one who 
holds, who contains me in any manner. But what poodles the 
country is populated with! Mon Dieu, one needs half a dozen 
of them at once to be satisfied! One thinker for the head, two 
sportsmen for one’s bed, and three profiteers for the bank account. 
But the whole array will last only four weeks. They come and 
they go. Il remain unchanged. Calm and busy as a person 
eating a lobster, sed non satiata.’’ 

The picturization is so transparent that it needs no further 
commentary. But it is important to note that this woman, al- 
though she has so many characteristics of the prostitute must 
be distinguished from a harlot by one highly important difference. 
She is not frigid. All her love-affairs come about only in cir- 
cumstances of great physical excitation. She writes: ‘‘If I could 
only free myself of this damned hunger! It causes me so much 
disquiet, so many entanglements, and, so many disappointments— 
and yet my blood, my hungry (Slavic) blood is always telling me, 
‘This is the right one’, and again everything in me sings, the 
lasso is thrown, and he is caught—but it always turns out to be 
Thersites instead of Achilles. Penthesilea, therefore, goes and 
drinks another curacoa. This is Life!’’ 

It is evident that the social sense of this woman is deficient. 
But it would seem that it has been destroyed by her erotic experi- 
ences. Cynicism and distrust of mankind are to be seen here 
as the results of a continually disappointed hunger and longing. 
The result would seem that a totally uninhibited sexual function 
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as remained even though the social sense has been lost, and with 
result our thesis again would be rebutted. 

The student of Individual Psychology, however, will not be 
tisfied with this birdseye view of the patient’s life, nor with 
er statements concerning her own existence, but will attempt to 
mistruct a composite picture of her existence. The wealth 

her language and the many mythological references in her 
peech point unerringly to a considerable cultural advancement, 
nd it would seem indeed that in George Sand she would find 
er idealization. In her novels she is continually making her 
roines modern Aspasias, with the difference that the male char- 
acters are always rogues and fools. Occasionally the attempt to 
minimize the place of the male comes to such a pass that it de- 
renerates into what amounts to futile cursing of a brutal kind. 
This leads her to generalizations that are in no way germane 
to her usual eritical and highly spirited art, such as: ‘‘All men 
are petty’’, ‘‘Every man is without emotion in his deepest soul’’, 

‘Man is the diabolical principle in Nature’’. But these degrada- 
tions of man do not prevent her from holding that his station 

far better than that of women. ‘‘The womanly sentimentality 
ind helplessness before ideas are horrid, they appear to me like 

ronie symptoms of pregnancy.’’ It is hardly possible to epito- 
mize the ‘‘masculine protest’’ any clearer than this. 

If we delve into the childhood history of this patient we can 
find the etiology of this protest very easily. In her family the 
father played the important role, and it was his wont to brook 
in his children only ‘‘masculine’’ characteristics. Every tendency 
towards softness, tenderness and emotional warmth, was entirely 
forbidden or despised. Her mother was an exaggerated prude 
and pedant, and her sole interest in life lay in her household 
duties and in needlework. Our patient, an only child, tried to find 
a way out of these difficulties. She acquired from her father 
the exaggerated regard for male virtues, and used them as a 
weapon against the mother, but at the same time she attempted 
to conquer the father, in that she acquired from her mother the 
feeling that all men were devils and beneath regard. 

The question of the ultimate form and expression of the sexual 
impulse in the life of this little girl is a mathematical proposition. 
As a counter-poise to the prudery of her mother she had to de- 
velop a heightened frivolity. The attempt to outdo the father in 
masculine characteristics awakened a tendency to degrade and 
minimize other men, a tendency that but little concealed her own 
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masculine ideals. But most important of all, she used the inability 
to ever satisfy and satiate her erotic craving as expressed in her 
irrepressible sexual impulse, as a weapon against both parents. 
Her frigid mother was thereby put in the class of a poverty- 
stricken charwoman to whom any opinion concerning the dionysiac 
values of life was not permitted, while her father was beaten 
at his own game since ail good men and true were hardly able to 
satisfy this single woman. 

Can we consider this utilization of a physiological function 
for the furtherance of a life-ideal, for the validation of a life- 
ideal, as the sexual function or the sexual desire? The motive 
foree is certainly not to be found in sex, but in the goal of su- 
periority which the individual has set for herself. But this 
heightening of the attempt to validate the personality is coin- 
cident, simultaneous and synonymous with the degradation of 
the social sense, and it is for this reason that we find that dis- 
turbances in the social sense find their echo often in exaggerated 
sexual ability, which is clearly so in the case under consideration. 
The approach to the love-partner is considered in the light of a 
lassoing, of a struggle. After the culmination of the sexual act 
there is no consequent feeling of ease and happiness, but one of 
disgust and horror. The erstwhile Achilles appears as Thersites, 
and the compulsion to find a new Achilles begins anew. Coitus 
which should be the expression of the union of the sexes in the 
harmony of social feeling is considered here quite the contrary 
as a secret war between man and woman, and the very feeling 
which would be a goal in case there were a true comradeship 
serves only to degrade the partner where that comradeship is 
wanting. 

If we attempt now to formulate the preceding cases we find 
that both of them are not rebuttals of our thesis. In both cases 
the identical aberration which was harmful to the community or 
social sense could be found as an echo in the sexual life of the 
individuals. But our thesis, if it is not rebutted, is not yet proven. 
Let us make one other statement as a result of these two cases: 
It is our contention that not only a sick function, but also one 
that is obviously healthy, may be put to use in the furthering 
of an aberrant tendency. The usually useful kitchen knife can 
on occasion become a weapon of murder. The point is that the 
judgment must not be made from the function alone but from 
its relation to the life of the individual, and it is perfectly possible 
that potency and impotence may be used as a means to establish 
the individual in his biological validity, in his mastery of the 
situation. 
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We must now designate more clearly just what we mean by 
ve in our thesis. Up to this time both the words of love and 
exuality have been used to describe occurrences, the former being 
sed to describe the psychic, the latter, the physical components. 
if we understand by the word love the functioning of the sexual 
apparatus with its component psychic superstructure, both our 
officer and our authoress might be granted a totally uninhibited 
ove-life. But we must always ask what the inner significance 
of the erotic motive is in the life of the individual, and it is here 
that we find it nothing more than a means to establish personal 
power, as an instrument towards the will for power. If we still 
want to eall this the erotic or love motive, then we have robbed 
this concept of all substance, for it is no longer possible to speak 
of an autonomous sexual function. Our problem is rather to find 
the relationship between organ function and the goal and purpose 
of life, between sex and the individual as a whole. 
The third ease concerns a teacher of the History of Art. He 
s twenty-eight and has the reputation of being a second St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi, since not only mortals but even animals are his 
brothers. He identifies himself readily with the psychologie cir- 
cumstances of others and it is his pride to think that he can 
often assuage a situation by the right word or the right look 
the right time. Indeed his willingness to help others often 
taxes him to the capacity of his physical capabilities but for 
himself he demands neither comforts nor pleasures. He works 
unstintingly to adjust himself to every social condition and situa- 
tion and it would seem that he certainly lacked neither for the 
social sense nor for courage; but this man is practically impotent. 
He has been married two years to a woman a year older than 
himself with whom he has had a community of interests and 
philosophies for a long time. His relationship with his wife be- 
comes less and less corporeal as time goes on, and seems to take 
on at the same time a greater spiritual intensity with years. They 
live like brother and sister and might be quite satisfied to feel 
that their entire love life had been transformed and transvaluated 
into spiritual spheres were it not for the fact that the husband 
quite naively has other, and quite physical, connections with other 
women. He comes to the physician not complaining of a deficient 
tency but because the fact that there is a marked disparity 
etween the slight sexual attraction toward his wife and the 
much stronger attraction towards other strange women, and be- 
cause he is worried to find that he is impotent with his wife, 
while his sexual relationships with these other women are satis- 
factory. 
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In exact contradistinction to the cases which we have described, 
this is a case in which a well-marked social sense is combined with 
an evident disturbance of the sexual life. 

A similar picture has been described by Freud (Kleine 
Schriften, IV, 13) concerning the difference between Madonna- 
love and harlot-love. In our ease precisely such a differentiation 
has been made. The man’s wife occupies the place ot the Madonna 
in his love life, an ideal figure toward whom all his honor, his 
spiritual tenderness and regard are directed, while other women 
who attract him sexually are robust sensual creatures toward 
whom he need assume no inhibitory attitude. To this type of 
woman his sexual desires are directed, and for them his sexual 
potency is valid. The patient explains this relationship himself. 
He ealls the first type the Botticelli women, the latter the Rubens 
women. ‘‘It is impossible’’, he states, ‘‘to go to bed with a Bot- 
ticelli woman, and with a Rubens peasant girl it is impossible 
to do anything else’’. His ideal is the combination of the two 
types but he himself realizes the stylistic absurdity of their 
synthesis. 

In this situation it was found, however, that the erotic attrac- 
tion between our patient and the Rubens-women has remained 
in the field of phantastic day-dreaming and several faint-hearted 
attempts to approach them in the actuality, a position which the 
patient explains by telling us that an actual infidelity toward his 
wife is out of the question. A love affair previous to his mar- 
riage which had lasted a long time also was monogamous and 
practically a platonic friendship. For the Individual Psychologist 
this fidelity can be viewed only as a function of his lack of courage 
and he will not seek to discover whither his sexual wishes direct 
themselves but to inquire into the reason for the patient’s inability 
to direct them to his wife. And in this connection the following 
data, gleaned from observation and dreams, comes to the fore: 

The free transference of this patient’s sexual wishes and even 
their culmination in the sexual orgasm is conceivable to our pa- 
tient towards his Rubens-women because he need not be ashamed 
before them, whereas he is ashamed to act ‘‘like a beast’’ towards 
the Madonna-type. He feels himself superior to the harlot with- 
out further to do, whereas in his relations to a Madonna he can 
appear only in an attitude and position in which he is secure, 
and, since sensual passion would appear to the Madonna as shame- 
ful, he could not approach her in the sexual relations. Why? 
Secause ‘‘sensuality is lower than spirituality!’’ 

It might seem as though one of the fundamental cultural prob- 
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ems of European history would come into the arena with this 
situation. Which is more laudable, which is higher, Sensuality 
or Spirituality, Freedom or Discipline, Hellenism or Christianity? 
But we come to the conclusion that the problem of cosmic philoso- 
phies, that the problem of cultural values comes into the fore 
here only as a veil to obseure and cloak one’s own personal 
evaluation. 

Let us substitute for the terms Madonna and Harlot those 
terms which refer to our struggle for power and recognition. 
In such a substitution the Harlot plays the réle of the conquered, 
the Madonna the role of the unconquerable, the one before whom 
ne could lose something, the one before whom one has to exercise 
the strictest care and regard. And this is precisely the situation 
in the neurotic apperception and evaluation. Then let us state 
the correlate proposition ; with the harlot, the conquered, the slave, 
one ean do things with that one couldn’t permit oneself with the 
unconquered, the lady, the immaculate. And what precisely does 
that amount to but complaisance and subordination. Coitus is 
synonymous with subjugation, with the lowering of the sexual 
object and the apotheosis of the male, the natural correlate to 
which is that the male feels himself secure, and quite certain 
that he ean impose his will on the female. When the man imagines 
a threatening defeat in the face of the Madonna-type he rational- 
izes his impending impotence by saying: ‘‘] am ashamed of myself, 
[ do not trust myself, I feel so petty and mean and ugly about it!’’ 

We thus come to the conclusion that the disciple of Saint 
Francis is perhaps afraid of a humiliation. When asked, he 
admits that in the sexual sphere a defeat, a humiliation would 


be unbearable, and without differentiation or regard to the manner 
of defeat, for whether this lay in the direction of his own impo- 
tence or simply in the frigidity of the woman made no difference! 
‘‘The erotic experience is only conceivable’’, he says, ‘‘when the 
woman is more sensual, more excited, more bestial, more animal, 
more lost in passion than I myself !’’ 

We can now question whether this same dread of defeat does 
not make itself felt in other spheres than the sexual, and we find 
that this is actually the fact for the patient states he feels well 
only when he is helping others. The thought that others can 
help him is horrible to him, and it devolves that the ideal of the 
sainted Franciscus is the only life-pattern to which he is suited, 
the only pattern in which he ean hide his crass egoism from 
others as well as from himself. The fact that he demands little 
is really nothing more than the negative statement of the fact 








































12 Fritz Kunkel 
that he never wants to appear deficient. Modesty means only: 
[ am afraid to beg others for help. His readiness to help others 
signifies nothing more than his sense of security in his superior 
position toward those demanding aid and succor. The situation, 
however, would never have come to his attention were it not for 
the fact that in his sexual life, the disparity and impotence be- 
trayed his lack of social sense and that his philanthropy was a 
sham, that there was something rotten in his way of life. The 
disparity is not to be searched for in this or that sphere, neither 
in the sexual nor in the social life of the patient, but in the inter- 
relation of the two in the individual, as a unit organism. As a 
matter of fact the disparity can be found in every sphere—it is 
only that it is more easily detected in the sexual sphere because 
its manifestations are more dramatic here. 

The family history of this patient is illuminating. He lost 
his father at an early age, and he grew up in a household con- 
sisting of his mother, two aunts, and a sister. His earliest remem- 
brance is that he ran away from the aunts because they wanted 
to kiss him. He remembers further that as a child he never 
wanted to say ‘‘Thank you!’’ After such a rebellion he would 
always be put in a dark closet. His youth was spent in one con- 
tinual battle with superior and overbearing women, until finally 
he had only one eseape, the flight into sanctity; and this indicates 
that the social sense is just as much deranged as the sexual, and 
our thesis is not yet rebutted. 

Our fourth case concerns a woman who is just the exact parallel 
of our saint, with the exception that the subtleness of her attempts 
to fortify her position give us an even better insight into the 
correlation of the social sense and the sexual life. Our patient 
is the thirty-two vear old wife of an eminent lawyer. She suffers 
from nervous headaches and insomnia which she herself states 
are the product of illicit erotic desires. For eight years she has 
been living in seemingly very happy marriage, and has three 
healthy children. Her husband is her own age, and has the same 
spiritual, mental, and social interests as she, and in her circle 
of friends she is envied because of her happy marital life. Three 
years ago, however, she learned from an associate of her husband, 
what ‘‘sensual love’’ was. It came to the exchange of tender- 
nesses, but before any infidelity oceurred she drew back from 
the relationship which then was transformed into an ethical 
friendship. But since that time the patient has been burdened 
with the question of the means for securing her happiness, whether 
her sexual happiness were justified or damnable, whether it could 
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be secured only through the love of this third person, and why 
it had never come to her from the person of her own husband. 
In this ease the social sense seems to be unhurt, and, as in the 
previous case, the disparity in the sexual life is the sole symptom 
that appears as an index of a deficiency in the personality. Super- 
ficially, there seems to be a deficient erotic stimulus offered by 
her husband—(for the patient’s strong sexual reaction to the 
third party, is unmistakable evidence that she is not frigid in 
herself )—which causes her to conclude that her husband is unable 
to evoke the identical reaction in her. Her problem was to decide 
whether she would eternally forego any erotic satisfaction and 
remain true to her otherwise satisfactory husband, and this con- 
flict she considered a problem that could not be solved. The 
external evidence of her conflict was manifested in headaches and 
insomnia. 

This situation is easily reduced to psychoanalytic terms and 
the patient did it willingly and thoroughly. According to the 
psychoanalysts it is thus possible to deduce an actual neurosis, 
a constellation of neurasthenic symptoms having their origin in 
the unsatisfied libido of the patient. The anxiety states so com- 
monly found in such conditions were also present from time to 
time in this case; at another level, however, her neurosis might 
be interpreted as being conditioned by her reaction to the for- 
bidden just as Freud has described it (Kleine Schriften, IV, 14). 
The correlation between the satisfaction of the erotic impulse 
and secrecy arose in childhood. Her love in this way is identified 
with the brother-imago, the husband with the father-imago, and 
he division of the libido-components came about in this unhealthy 
fashion, since the sexual impulses were directed entirely toward 
the brother-imago, while the tenderness and love impulses centered 
in the father-type, her husband. Unable in reality to satisfy these 
libido trends, the neurotic picture arises as a compromise situa- 
tion, since both trends cannot be simultaneously satisfied. The 
neurosis at one and the same time makes the relationship the 
libidinous satisfaction with the friend impossible while the for- 
bidden wishes are punished; furthermore a substitute and a symbol 
for the deficient satisfaction of the libido is produced. The result 
is that the patient tosses in bed with a headache, unable to sleep, 
while her fantasies have free rein. 

This theory, like everything that serves to legitimatize to 
the neurotic his symptom-complex, sounds very enticing. But 
the theory is in itself a neurotic symptom like every other attempt 
at rationalization and betrays itself in the fact that it diverts 
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the attention of the patient from the actual situation and robs 
ber ¢ of all responsibility. For, as we have already said, our patient 
was ready to blame the husband’s lack of erotic stimulus upon 
her for her condition since, as she argues, he cannot accomplish 
something that another accomplishes. This, however, is a degra 
dation, in the first place, and secondly it is a fallaey for the oe- 
currence of the sexual orgasm depends neither solely upon the 
man nor solely upon the woman, but upon the relationship between 
the two. Of course such a condition requires the analysis of 
the other partner, but for the present case it will suffice to say 
that the husband was a well-wishing and good-hearted man, who 
eonsidered his wife as the dominant member and subordinated 
himself unconditionally to her. He furthered her frigidity in 
so far as he considered it irremediable, but the farther the analysis 
progressed the more evident did it become that a totally un- 
hibited union might have obtained between the two if it were not 
for the fact that the wife had a hidden resistance; the discovery 
and subordination of this obstacle to the fulfilment of her relation 
to her husband was the essential part of the treatment. 

The inhibition appeared to the best advantage in a dream 
which the patient produced at the beginning of the treatment. 
‘*‘T am walking with a priest or with the Pope through the court 

the temple. The closer we approach the Holy of Holies the 
more frightened I become. The priest: remains friendly and 


quite professional. At first I marvel at him, and then I am 
afraid because of his inexorableness. If I were not ashamed | 
would run away. We stand before the Holy of Holies. I can 


hardly hold myself erect. The priest opens the door, I know 
that I must die, that | am going to be sacrificed. The priest now 
resembles the old guide that shows one about Schloss Nymphen- 
burg. I know that he is going to put me on the mantel piece as 
a porcelain statue. I begin to ery aloud and wake up, wet with 
perspiration.’’ And further by a quotation from a letter, five 
weeks later—‘‘Do you know what I fear more than death? To 
open the last door of my own soul and find none who would un- 
derstand how to enter the temple. If this were to happen I 
should have to cease existing, melt like a ery into the night, perish 
like a butchered animal. I fear to call out, because none will 
answer !’’ 

Simply because the courage for the last rationalization is 
wanting, her experience, her love-affair, never occurs. The ra- 
tionalization and assurance, this whole process of preservation, 


exists in the cleverly arranged division of réles. This man can 
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Sex and Society 15 
satisfy only her spirit, that man only her love. Her attempt at 
self-assurance is not an actuality but the manifestation of her 
nhibition, while the inhibition itself originates in her lack of 
ourage. 

The lack of courage in turn originated in her childhood ex- 
periences. Her father was an admired but unapproachable person 
efore whom no one could stand, in comparison with whom every- 
yne was a worm. This was the matrix of her inferiority complex; 
‘I’m not equal to it!’’ Was her philosophy. The attempt to win 
ocial esteem then dictated the corollary: ‘‘But others certainly 
are also not equal to it!’’ This situation is manifested in the 
ife of the patient by a certain restless feeling of unsatisfaction 
ind bashfulness in the wide ramification of her activities as a 
woman. She is never satisfied with herself, but decidedly not 
satisfied with her collaborators. Her social intercourse comprises 
the search for ‘‘real people’’ and the finding of only those that 
need her help. Her relations to the other sex are colored with 
the same philosophic tints. Before men who were the equal of 
her father she felt herself petty and useless. She claimed that 
if she should meet such a man she would ‘‘perish for joy and 
breathlessness’’. Towards those others, however, who could not 
stand comparison with the father (since one has such a father!) 
she felt greatly superior. She could hardly expect sufficient ‘*re- 
sponse’’ from them! For this reason it is necessary to either 
elevate every man that takes one into a dangerous situation into 
a pope or degrade him into a guide. And here again we see that 
the disorder is not entirely confined to the erotic circles but makes 
itself evident in every walk of life, the only difference being 
that in the sexual sphere they are more noticeable than in another. 
The therapy in this case, accordingly, is not directed only at her 
lack of courage in facing her husband but is directed toward 
securing a_braver attitude toward life. 

And ouf thesis is still not refuted. 


THE CORRELATION 

As a result of these four cases we might clearly indicate that 
disturbances in the social or humanity-feeling are often associated 
with disturbances in the sex relation, and vice-versa, that disorders 
of the erotic life are often connected with inadequate relations 
toward humanity as a whole, although a superficial purview does 
not indicate that this is the case. It now becomes a problem to 
discover to what degree the correlation of these concepts is ad- 
missible. We can best do this by coérdinating our material and 








































16 Fritz Kunkel 
subordinating the special case to the general, and at the same 
time adducing the numbers of common experiences from daily 
life which fall into the general scheme. In this way we shall 
be enabled to formulate our theory even though we are generaliz- 
ing from a few cases. The fact is that these cases have been 
purposely chosen to show the four extremes of a large field, 
and if we can connect these widely separated cases by a general 
theory it will stand to reason that the majority of cases that occur 
in practice will also fall into our scheme. 

Let us review our cases. In both the first cases the sexual 
life requires a great deal of the time and energy of the individuals. 
Subjectively viewed their lives appear as the expression of a 
boundless sexual-libido, whereas this’ same libido, objectively 
viewed, appears as nothing more than a well-cloaked means for 
the subordination of the other sex. These people construe the 
sexual-libido theoretically and so act that others might believe 
that they actually have a sexual libido, in this way making it 
possible to call upon their sex either as a cause for pride or for 
pity, of course, without the admission that the sexual organs 
are testifying only in the service of their vanity! 

The other two cases are closely related. Here, too, the sexual 
function is nothing but a handmaiden of vanity, but the trick is 
reversed. One believes to be sure that there is such a thing as 
sexual libido, but one does not practice it! Or, if it is practiced, 
one strips it of all pleasurable connotation. One is either frigid 
or impotent. From the standpoint of a general philosophical! 
aspect of life this attitude demands the ascetic ideal, the natural 
passions being considered if not actually evil, at least degrading, 
while their repression or sublimation appears as an ethical act. 

Whether one holds that the sexual desire is a positive or a 
negative thing, or whether one will admit that it works only 
objectively, in every case the sexual libido becomes a central prob- 
lem. Whoever believes in sexual passions has his difficulties, and 
whoever needs difficulties will believe in the sexual passion. In- 
deed the belief in an autonomous sexual libido is the one char- 
acteristic that binds all our four cases together despite all their 
differences, and in this respect the four cases are connected with 
innumerable other cases. But the more obstinate the belief, the 
more obvious will be the difficulties that arise therefrom, which 
leads us to the second generalized proposition to be deduced from 
all our cases that is also echoed in the world at large, and that 
is the necessity, the need of having difficulties and troubles. 

As a matter of fact, all of our four cases were forced to find 
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lifticulties for themselves. All four of them have lost their cour- 
ve, all four of them find it necessary to remove themselves from 
fe, and they opportunely use their belief in the sexual passion 
an advantageous instrument to produce this separation without 
the same time appearing to have withdrawn from reality. 
hink of the wealth of difficulties one can arrange for oneself 
one recognizes the entity of the sexual passion. Everything 
hat appears as an unfortunate circumstance in the four cases 
ready presented and much more besides, can be put in this 
itegory; the division of love among two lovers, the problem 
fidelity and polygamy, the combination of the sexual desire 
ith certain specific external or internal conditions such as the 
esire to degrade the love object, secrecy, perversion, fetichism, 
tence and impotence, hyperesthesia and frigidity, all can be 
tted into this same class. 
But these are not the only difficulties that are opportunely 
sed as causes of the erotic dissonances of life. They may be 
much less direct, and be masked under such names as shame or 
disgust; or one can call upon incommensurable rhythms of the 
bodies of the lovers, or some equally indispensable aspect of fully 
satisfied love in order to project the shipwreck of marital rela- 
tions outside of the sphere of one’s own responsibility and into 
he domain of irrevocable hereditary traits and qualities. For 
s these are nothing more than the various polymorphous shapes 
of a deceptive bankruptcy, and the single examples are less in- 
teresting to us than the general trend, the idea that it is all con- 
erned with self-deception. One is to be pitied if one can base 
the shipwreck of one’s marital relations on an irremediable dif- 
ference in bodily rhythms or philosophize on some vague counter- 
evolution in opposite directions, and such a phenomenon is not 
asy to obviate once it is accomplished. But it is much easier 
to accomplish than to admit to oneself that the real cause lies 
in one’s self. The situation in the latter case would be made easier 
n that we would have to recognize that it is not irremediable; 
ut at the same time it would be harder to live with such an 
admission since the admission itself implies a duty to make an 
adequate change for the better. Such an implicit duty could no 
longer be evaded, and as a result one would be compelled to be- 
ieve that two times two is five, because it is the path of least 
resistance. 
But what is the relationship of life and its duties to love, if 
so many prefer to withdraw from life into their little private 


tragedies of love? Life must be something for which one must 
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have courage, for the coward evades life. And it must have some 
relation with community feeling, with the social sense, for no 
society could obtain if life is evaded and the individual isolates 
himself. But what is the relation of courage to society, and how 
are life and society bound up in each other? The letter that is 
quoted in our fourth case gives us our answer. One is afraid 
to lose that last self-assurance, that last rampart which protects 
one from his fellowman, one is afraid to open oneself, to deliver 
oneself entirely to one’s partner, one is afraid of being totally 
defenseless because one fears being betrayed, one fears annihila 
tion. And, having gathered many a good reason for this belie 
from childhood, one believes that society and the communal-feel 
ing is something of a dare, or, as the coward believes, a roulette 
wheel which usually proves unlucky. Society requires more 
courage of him than he cen bring to bear on the situation, and 
consequently he acts as though his sexual passion, and its dis 
orders, made him impossible for society. 

As a matter of fact society means nothing more than that every 
individual shall become a part of the whole. Only in so far as 
he is an integral part of the whole is he necessary to the other 
parts, and becomes a parcel of the entirety. But suppose he does 
not sueceed, what then? What if he does not find the other parts? 
Then he may be destroyed. This is a fallacy but the coward can 
see it only in this way, and for this reason he would rather remain 
as an integral whole in himself, and help the others at best as 
a helping hand, as an instrument. This situation occurs most 
plainly in the first two cases although it occurs in the others as 
well. These patients cannot bring themselves to subordinate 
themselves as parts of a whole: they use their fellowman only as 
instruments. In fact they do this also in the erotic sphere since 
the erotic compulsion always to dominate the situation is mutually 
destructive of any tendency to subordinate themselves as part 
of a whole, or as half ot a pair. 

It is the dependeuce on the unit whole, the sense of ineom- 
plete ess, the openness of the svstem that is feared in every case, 
while it is self-sufficiency, integrity, the closed system that they 
strive for. Whoever conquers this defense mechanism ceases to 
be a small self-sufficient unit, and becomes a part of a pair; his 
goal is no longer the goal of his own life but is merged in the goal 
of society, and identical with it. In other words he ascends to 
a higher biological plane of living. 

The applicability of this system is valid not only in the mar- 
ried couple but also in every society. In every situation where 
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men and women drop their personal defense-ramparts, a super- 
ersonal unity originates, whether this be in man or woman, 
ether this be among friends, or whether it occurs in the teacher- 
pil relationship. In other words the secret separation, the 
‘ret distance between man and wife is conditioned in the same 
ay that the discrepant distance between morta! and mortal is 
onditioned upon the fear of identification with the next succeed- 
higher plane of life. 
And this brings us to our third commondenominator, which 
s at the same time the foundation of the other two: the courage 
o grow, to evolve, is lost. That is, the courage necessary for 
evolution and development is lost. The concomitant of all of life’s 
roblems is that they demand a continual evolution in a growing 
d open system in this wise accomplishing the rise into the next 
igher level or plane of development. Only in this way may 
the individual become a vehicle, an agent and a representative 
humanity. The more the courage for such growth is lacking 
he more do we find a tendency to find resistance and obstacles 
to socialization and the social sense, and the more do we find 
he tendency to translate the open way into a closed and vicious 
ircle. The most frequent method of fortifying one’s inability 
to enter into the evolution of society is an artificially arranged 
iberration of the sexual passion. 
But it is quite clear that despite all our fortifications against 
partaking in the social scheme that we have to live in this 
world under the current social regimen. The individual is part 
and parcel of society in economic, social, political and also sexual 
matters, and if we were to deny him these relations individually 
he would combat the prohibition. Hunger and love, and with 
them all their related conditions require that the individual be- 
comes a member of society, and his revolt against society, his 
refusal to take part in the social life is nothing but another index 
that he is afraid to realize and concur in reality. In the four 
eases which we have shown, the discouragement has changed noth- 
ing of the reality that these four individuals are living members 
of their environment. Like all mortals they are open systems, but 
they long for the closed system, the isolated system. They do 
ot want to play the game and so they act as though there were 
io game at all. This falsification of actuality hinders them just 
so much the more in becoming voluntary and effective members 
of the social community. For them all brotherly love, all codpera- 
tion, all friendship, all sexual happiness appears unreal, fictional 
and imitative, and this is equally true of the last two cases al- 
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though they are superficially endowed with the social sense. They 
feel the only real values in life are their own sense of personal 
evaluation and power, their striving for integrity and isolation. 
3ut we know the integrity of the individual, the closed system 
is nothing but an imaginative figment, and we find, therefore, 
that subjectively found realities once they are objectively viewed, 
become unrealities, far more crassly, indeed than the transcen 
dentalists would have us believe, for this error of interpretation 
ean be righted during their life. When one gathers these ex 
periences and proots together one comes to the formula: Diff 
culties of the sexual function are symptoms of aeneralized 
disorders and disorve ntations an the SOC ial and human SENSE, but 
they are mecessary symptoms in so far as disorders of the social 
SENSE cannot r vist without concomitant disturbance S wn the Sé cual 
life. And this is just the restatement of our thesis that sexual 
love is conditioned by the love of humanity. 


UNIVERSALITY AND NECESSITY 

If we admit that this thesis is valid for a large circle of experi 
ences we have nevertheless not proved that it is universal and 
absolutely necessary; it is only under these conditions, however, 
that it would be a law. On the other hand one might admit that 
the thesis is universally applicable but could minimize it as an 
empty play upon terms. If we define from the very beginning 
that the sexual life is nothing but an aspect of the larger social 
life then everything that we have attempted to prove follows as 
a logical consequence. To use the language of Kant: ‘‘It has 
to do only with an analytic, not with a synthetic, judgment and 
one cannot learn anything new from the statement of the situa- 
tion.’’ But we object to this! For if we see in the erotic rela- 
tionship between man and woman only a specific organic expression 
of the generalized relationship between man and man, then we 
are dealing not with empty terminology but a very fundamental 
biologic concept, a bitterly bought insight. 

The most important single obstacle that has always stood in 
the way of this concept and is still offered by our opponents in 
rebuttal, is the uncritical belief in sexual passion and sexual desire 
as a thing in itself. But it is not only a method of thinking, a 
cliché of commonly accepted catchwords, that brings so many 
people to find in life only an exeuse for the exercise of their sexual 
passion. 

The compulsion to think in this wise derives from a much 
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Thev } stronger basis, for if one can consider the sexual passion only 
sonal ' as a superstition, and thus be unable to call upon it for con- 
ition. . iient explanation of difficult phenomena, then our ethical com- 
‘stem rt is so much the less, and the sense of personal responsibility 
fore. o much the greater. We sense this, and we fight against it from 
wed. the beginning by allowing ourselves to make tragedies out of 
scen puppet-shows, and in this fashion, to evade the sterner issues 
atio} f life. But what of the man who decides to give up the customary 
» eX attitude toward sex, to give up the idea that he carries with 
Diffi | him a ghostly vassal, how is this man to explain to himself the 
lize ; relationship between his wishes and his courage, between the 
but } function of his organs and his self criticism, between his sexual 
octal ife and his feeling for humanity, his social sense? 
rual It is quite evident that this is an ascent to a higher plane. 
xual The single expressions of life, the corporeal and conscious acts 
hich are coordinated and belong to a definite external plane, 
lude a definite goal which conditions the existence of these 
expressions of life. But this sense for humankind, this social 
peri sense as we have called it, or the old Hegemonikon of the Greeks, 
and | courage to life, the criticism of self as a unit in a community 
ver, | forms another, a more central plane. How can we coordinate 
that these two planes of life, and what essential difference is there 
3 an between them? These questions we cannot answer with finality, 
ning but at least we can formulate some manner of looking at the whole 
clal } matter which will help us to orientate ourselves and form a basis 
3 as | for future research. We must never consider this as a dogmatic 
has | statement of the case, it is only an ‘‘as if’’ view of the whole 
and | matter which will help us to clarify our concepts. 
tua- let us remind ourselves of Spinoza’s terminology, and let us 
‘ela | conceive of man the individual, as Substance. Courage for life, 
sion the feeling for humanity, these not quite definable concepts, 
we | let us call these the Attribute; and the expressions of life, the 
ntal ' characteristics of the individual, his tendencies, his reactions, let 
'= us conceive of these as the Modi or means. Then we can formu- 
1 in | late as follows: Concerning the Substance we cannot discuss, ex- 
s in cept in so far as we discuss the Attribute of the Substance, and 
sire | indeed we have only one fundamental problem about man, and 
y a that is the problem of his Attribute, his courage to life, and his 
any | sense of human solidarity. The Attribute, however, is expressed 
ual and made manifest only through the Modi or means, which are 


as a matter of fact the crystallization in reality of the Attribute. 
ueh At the same times the Modi are the answers that the Substance 
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makes to the questions of the world, they are, so to speak, the unit 
measures by which the Attribute is detailed to the demands of 
the outer world. (Alfred Adler, in this connection, has long 
spoken of the sexual life as a modus dicendi.) Whether we speak 
of eating or sleeping, of kissing, of speaking or of working, all 
the expressions of an individual at a definite time of his life 
are colored by a definite mark, the Attribute, or as we have called 
it. his courage and his social sense. This is the Attribute, and it 
is evident in every one of the means, the Modi. Let us then con- 
sider the Attribute as an unidimensional variable. One pole would 
be represented by a high grade of courage, adaptability, readiness 
to contribute and subordinate the self to the solution of the prob 
lems of life. The other pole would lie in the domain of discourage 
ment, of eccentricity, of obstinacy, and readiness to evade the 
issues. Still another function of this variable is known to us: 
as the courage falls off, the Modi assume a new polarity, the 
double lodestar of the inferiority complex and the straining for 
the establishment of personal validity. This would not, however, 
alter the unidimensional qualities of the Attribute, for the simul 
taneous presence of the striving for power and the inferiority 
complex are only indices of the fact that the Attribute may be 
simultaneously expressed by very different Modi. 

When we consider this matter more carefully we must come 
to the conclusion that there is no unidimensional variable in life. 
This is brought out by the physician in practice. We do speak, 
however, as though there were an undimensional variable: We 
say, this man’s courage is greater or less today than it was a 
year ago, or we say that his social sense is better developed or 
less in evidence. But this is an adequate picture, and the minute 
it is translated to words one gets into difficulties. For as a matter 
of fact there is nothing in the soul that we can measure and who 
ever measures and compares will inevitably come to the place 
where he will be measuring his fellow mortals according to some 
moral or ethical scale, which in turn will make an unprejudiced 
judgment on his part impossible, and his feeling for humanity 
will become poisoned at the same time. 

The problem of validation would obtain in this wise that we 
would of necessity have to approach the Attribute from two op 
posing viewpoints. In the inductive method we find that the 
social sense may become greater or less, and deductively, however, 
we can say with absolute certainty that these things are incom 
mensurable, in other words that an evaluation of the Attribute 
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impossible, which would propose an antinomy, and theory and 
.etice would be marked by an unbridgable difference. 

The solution of the dilemma lies in the direction and con- 
tion of the Attribute as a something at once connected with 
Substance and the Modi. The necessity to evaluate the At- 
ibute is of modal origin, the inability to evaluate originates 
the Substance. All sense of values is directed toward the ex- 
ressions of life, upon acquired or circumstantial qualities, that 
pon the Modi, and directs these evaluations to a pragmatic 
Both the qualities and the pragmatic ends may be universal, 
y remain practical, historical, utilitarian. In the end they 
e always relative to the ma‘erial. If we can characterize an 
dividual by a declaration or statement of his social sense, we 
at the same time draw from this statement some conclusions 
to his fitness for practical life. But this evaluation again 
ongs to the Modi, or if we want to express it in terms of the 
ribute, it must be only in regard to the pragmatic utilization 
ereof. In other words we can get no absolute evaluation of 
Attribute. 
Che impossibility of making any ethical differentiation in the 
ilues of mortals lies in the fact that the Attribute is the direct 
yression of the existence of the Substance. Life is life, mortal 
mortal. Kach Attribute, being a fundamental of life, must be 
vitably good. And one inevitable good cannot be better than 
nother inevitable good. Whoever evaluates by moral scales 
mply exchanges the substantial relationships of the Attribute 
th the Modi. In this way he simply proves that he too, as all 
us do, has a splinter in his eye. The more courageous we 
ecome, the more clearly do we see, and the fewer actual differ- 
ces in values we will perceive. 
If one wants to conceive the ethical equality of all mankind 
spite the difference that the faults of each one manifestly make, 
him imagine the torso of an antique statue, which, in order 


that our comparison be sufficient, must be admitted as an esthetic 


nity. We can imagine then that the torso has the quality of 
‘auty in all of its limbs, that the whole statue is not more beauti- 

however, than any one of its parts. Yet every limb that is 
bsequently unearthed adds a considerable richness to that which 
as already beautiful. Beauty is an Attribute, the arms, legs, 
ands, are the Modi. The Attribute, the ideal value is eternal 


and incommensurable and not variable. The Modi, the practical 


rcumstaneces, are variable and the practical conformation may 
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grow into an esthetic unity. The Torso, however, is a perfect 
and unified beauty from the beginning and yet it implies the duty 
to further fulfill and enrich it. The neurotic who has lost his 
courage stands like the torso. His ideal value is that of all other 
men, yet he does not by any means forego the implicit necessity 
of enriching and fulfilling that worth simply because he is other- 
wise a useless torso that in the commerce of everyday life suffers 
a daily deterioration and a constant decay. 

For the investigation at hand we can say that one partner 
is never too good nor too bad for the other. All differences be 
tween man and man are adapted to practical uses, but whoever 
seeks for the ethical superiority or subjugation of his partner or 
fears it in him, becomes a victim of his prejudicial tendency. 

This step in the clearing up of the problem of values is the 
first advantage that the Spinozan terminology allows us. The 
second advantage is that it can occur to no one to make an entity 
out of the quality, which we call here the Attribute, as has been 
fallaciously done with sexuality when sexuality was promoted to 
Libido. On the contrary, every means, every tendency remains 
directly a characteristic of the individual, but only as an index 
of his courage and his social sense. By this we imply that there 
are neither instincts, desires nor impulses which are a law unto 
themselves nor that there are unchangeable character traits, but 
that everything in man may change, and indeed as the man 
changes, as the Attribute changes, so all the Modi may change, 
whereas the mutation of a single Modus can have no influence 
on the Attribute! And that, therefore, it follows in the therapeutic 
approach toward the individual that any vice or variation is never 
anchored in the Modus in which it may appear but always in the 
Attribute, and that, therefore, all displacements and changes that 
we bring about in the Modi without changing the Attribute, are 
useless and in vain. 

On the other hand bodily characteristics, size, sexual charac- 
teristics, racial characteristics, as well as bodily defects are to 
be reckoned with as the working capital, even though they have 
nothing to do, nor affect in any way, the Attribute. Their influence 
is confined entirely to the conditioning of the Modi, and are, 
therefore, not fundamental to the Individual. What the Individ- 
ual makes of these characteristics depends, however, entirely on 
his Attribute, and his reaction will change as the Attribute changes. 
Even such a fundamental characteristic as metabolism is to be 
construed as a Modus: how strong, in what direction, and to 
what purpose the metabolism is applied or approached by the 
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individual depends entirely for its solution upon the identical 
mechanisms that condition the solution of other life-tasks, on the 
\ttribute. But whatever is valid for respiration, assimilation and 
ligestion, naturally is valid also for the sexual function, which 

nothing more than one of the many Modi which are the index 
ngers pointing either to a useful social adjustment to the environ- 
ment, or to a useless one. In the last analysis it depends on 
whether the Attribute has developed socially good or socially 
harmful Modi. , 

Thus we have come to the simple formula: The relationship 
between sexuality and the social sense is the ratio between Modus 
ind Attribute. It is impossible for the Modus to function well 
when a defect in the Attribute exists, in other words that the 
erotic life of a man in whom the courage for a real life, in whom 
the social sense is in any way deficient, and since the Modus cannot 
have any deficiency that is not based on disorders of the Attribute, 
every sexual maladjustment must have its foundations in a mal- 
adjustment to society. 

We come now to the third advantage of our terminology. 
lt makes possible not only an exact nomenclature for the facts 
but it guarantees the universality of its application and the inner 
necessity of the concomitant parts. 

The limitations of our ‘‘as if’’ philosophy are that it applies 
entirely and only to the relationship between single expressions 
of life and the courage to live and the social instincts. For other 
problems, such as the problem of psychic evolution, or indeed, 
the problem of the predication of our goal in life, this philosophy 
is inadequate. But so far as the theory is valid at all it is entirely 
valid and logically compelling and necessary. It is an ‘‘as if”’ 
in the same sense that every natural law is an ‘‘as if’’, and for 
this reason we are justified in claiming that our thesis is a law. 

The Alternative: Courage or Pain. 

Our opponents, of course, will say that we read this law into 
the phenomena we have found, whereas, we believe that the law 
arose from the phenomena, and as there is no fundamental middle- 
ground of psychology only future experience can decide for us. 
The question whether this is an arrangement of the phenomena 
or a veritable insight into their nature is unanswerable for the 
same reason. If it is an arrangement it must lead to failures, 
theoretic restrictions and practical difficulties. whereas insight 
must be theoretically irrefutable and therapeutically pragmatic. 
It is with these criteria that the differences between the libido 
psychology and Individual Psychology must be decided. It is our 
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feeling that the unworkable ‘‘as if’’ is to be found on the side of 
the libido psychology. 

Life forces the issue and corrects all errors: a false non-prag 
matic attitude which is coincident with a false theory must 
inevitable lead into the labyrinth of perplexity and pain. The 
belief in an autonomous sexual instinct, which seemingly lightens 
the responsibility of the individual in the solution of his problems, 
leads not only, as the secret desire might indicate, to the cir 
ecumvention of life-problems and thus to the cireumvention of 
the development and unfolding of life, but also to pain and torture 
that are inevitably associated with the retardation of life on a 
static plane in which the hope of evolution has been lost. 

Since the development of the Individual into society is a fune 
tion of time, these painful cireumstances which we have seen must 
follow in the wake of a deficient social sense, occur most clearly 
as the individual ages. Our Hussar who was the first example 
suffers only a little as yet, but from time to time the fearful 
thought of a solitary and friendless old age looms like a threaten- 
ing shadow upon his horizon. The authoress admits a decided 
fear of becoming old. The haste with which she searches for 
her Achilles (that is, real love, and the real meaning of life) 
whom she always discovers to be a Thersites (that is, lack of 
love, uselessness), this haste, this urge increases as she approaches 
her climacteric. The ‘‘saintly’’ one tortures himself but knows 
how to hide his pain. The fear that he is on the wrong track, 
and that Life will have passed him by, haunts him more and 
more and comes to view in his anxious broodings. The wife of 
the lawyer fights depression continually since it has become evi- 
dent to her that that fundamental experience, a satisfactory erotic 
life, will never be hers. 

No one can escape the torture once he has been diverted from 
the normal development into the social scheme, once he has got 
out of the track of normal evolution. He will suffer until he 
gets back into the right track again and until he clears the specious 
obstacles behind which he hides from reality, out of the way. 
One of these specious obstacles is the belief in a sexual libido. 
Whoever believes in sexual libido does so because he does not 
dare to take life as it is, because he fears the responsibility, be- 
eause he fears to develop to the utmost the potentialities of his 
life. The more he fears, the more wil! his development be 
retarded and the more will he suffer as a result of his inhibitions 
and obstacles. 

This will explain why the concepts of the libido psychologist 
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have been so slowly displaced in science and in popular esteem 
y a better insight. For science and world philosophy are each 

\lodus for the individual, and as such are conditioned by his 
\ttribute. The more an individual falters, the more will he lean 
toward a theory which robs him of responsibility for his fate. 
The more his courage grows the more responsibility he will take 
ipon himself, and the more will his insight approach the truth. 
In other words we can displace the libido psychology from the 
world entirely only when we have raised the courage to live, 
in the individuals who hold it, to such a degree that they no longer 
need these theories as supports to justify their evasion of the 
ssues of life. 

It is the characteristic of the courageous man that he encour- 
ages all men in his neighborhood. Courage is contagious. The 
adumbration of one Attribute to another has three phases. First 
the courageous one is imitated by the falterer. The falterer then 
adjusts his Modi as though his Attribute were growing. This is 
a specious condition which cannot last long. The next step is 
hate of the courageous one because the falterer feels that he 
cannot compete with him without completely and fundamentally 
changing his Attribute. If, however, it is possible in this time 
of resistance and hate to strengthen the bond between the two 
then it follows that the falterer will become encouraged. The 
falterer recognizes that his expression of life is hemmed in and 
inhibited only because he has lost his courage, and presently the 
eause of his faltering is no more, and his discouragement gone, 
and sinee no artificial obstacles to the growth of his courage can 
be found, his courage grows spontaneously—that is the libretto 
for the usual three act drama of matrimony that has a happy 
ending. 

As a matter of fact it is useless for a partner to fear to love 
his mate before he has a guarantee that the mate will return 
his love. He ean hardly do any injury to the Modus, to the sexual 
function, of the other, and his love, his Attribute cannot be de- 
stroved. There is nothing to do but to escape or develop. In 
other words the only chasm that exists between man and wife 
is the chasm that exists if they behave as if there were a chasm. 
Usually they behave like this because they are afraid to approach 
each other, and the reason they fear to approach each other is 
that they believe that a chasm actually does exist. Or to put it 
more simply: Whatever the basis of inhibition in childhood for 
the adult the only inhibition of love is the inhibition of weakened 
courage. But an inhibition, a negative quantity, cannot exist 
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in itself. Every inhibition vanishes when the cause for the inhibi- 
tion vanishes, as a shadow vanishes when no object intercepts 
the light. 

The secret distance, the secret chasm between man and wife 
will vanish likewise because the distance between man and man 
is vanishing. Natural necessity will bring this about even though 
we are far from brotherly love as yet, for life will continue to 
torture us more and more until we have learned that there is 
no reason for holding aloof from one’s mate, and for evading 
the issues of evolution. 
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SOCIAL INFLUENCES IN THE CHANGE OF OPINION 


By ARTHUR JENNESS 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


} 


discuss a question on which each of the individuals has pre- 

viously expressed an opinion, it is to be expected that some, 
rr perhaps all, of them will alter their opinions. Either the indi- 
viduals tend to arrive at a common viewpoint, in which case the 
‘*hange is described as an increase in typicality, or their opinions 
become more diverse, a condition described as an increase in 
atypicality. 

During the years 1928, 1929 and 1930 a number of experiments 
vere carried on at Syracuse University in an attempt to discover 
ind evaluate such changes of opinon under laboratory conditions. 
[t is the purpose of this article to set forth some of the problems 
involved in such an investigation and to describe a preliminary 
‘xperiment in which the results were mainly negative, but which 
suggested a technique employed with some degree of success in 
subsequent experiments.’ The results of these latter experiments 
will be published in a forthcoming article. 


‘ee observation indicates that when several persons 


Previous Experiments 
One of the first references to a problem of this sort seems to 
have been made by Miinsterberg, who was interested in the change 
f opinion brought about by discussion among the members of 
juries. He cites an experiment similar in some respects to the ones 
to be reported. His conclusion is: 


‘‘If a group of men is asked to form a judgment concerning the 
number of irregularly placed dots of various sizes on two walls, a 
hundred to be compared with a hundred and five, they may differ in 
their judgment which field has more dots. If every one writes down 
his opinion and then an extensive discussion brings out arguments in 
favor of the one or the other view, it can be shown that the number of 
correct judgments increases with the number of votes based on detailed 








1A more complete account of the preliminary experiment is to be found in Part I 
pp. 6-20) of Experimental Studies of Response to Social Stimulation, a Ph.D. dis- 
sertation on file at the Syracuse University Library. The writer is indebted to Professor 
F. H. Allport, who supervised the dissertation, for many helpful criticisms and 
suggestions. 
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discussion. The frequent argument that the discussion of the jury may 
suffer from the suggestive influences of those who are wrong is thus 
contradicted by the psychological experiments. ’’ * 


Burt, in further experimentation of the same sort, had ap- 
proximately 250 persons, divided into ‘‘juries’’ of varying size, 
judge whether a subject was lying or telling the truth about an 
imaginary crime situation. Votes were taken as to the judgments 
and the results announced. After five minutes discussion, second 
judgments were made. The results of Burt’s experiment do not 
completely support the contention of Miinsterberg. In summary, 
Burt says: 

‘‘There was a considerable tendency to change one’s opinion as a 
result of the discussion, but the change was in the wrong direction 
about as often as in the right. There was no appreciable sex difference 
in the ability to profit by diseussion.’’ * 

H. T. Moore compared the relative influence of expert and 
majority opinion in causing 95 subjects to change their judgments 
as to which of two stimuli, presented concurrently, was the mor 
offensive.' These stimuli consisted of 1s paired comparisons [Oo] 


linguistie’’, consisting of 


each of three types of situation: (a) 
pairs of statements containing poor grammer or misused words, 


} 


(b) ‘‘ethical’’, consisting of pairs of undesirable traits of char 


ater, and (c) ‘‘musical’’, consisting of pairs of sounds produced 


on a reed organ. Two days after making the first judgments, 
subjects were asked to repeat the procedure, to see what 
‘‘chance’’ expectancy of change might be. Two and a half 

later the subjects were given an opportunity to register their judg 
ments regarding three new series of paired stimuli, but just befor 
each pair of stimuli was presented the second time, the subjects 
were informed of a ‘‘majority’’ opinion on the question. The 
same procedure was repeated two days later, in this instance the 
mention of the paired comparisons being preceded by an opinion 
rendered by experts. 

In comparing the changes from the original judgments mad 
under the circumstances of majority and expert opinion with the 
changes which might be expected to occur by chance, Moore 
found the probability that a subject would reverse his opinion in 
matters of speech and morals to agree with the majority to be 


2 Miinsterberg, Hugo, ‘‘ Psychology, General and Applied,’’ 1916, p. 407. 

8’ Burt, H. E., ‘‘Sex Differences in the Effect of Discussion,’’ Journal of Experi 
mental Psychology, 1920, vol. III, No. 5, pp. 390-395. 

4 Moore, H. T., ‘‘The Comparative Influence of Majority and Expert Opinion,’’ 
American Journal of Psychology, 1921, vol. XXXII, No. 1, pp. 16-20. 
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ipproximately five times chance, whereas in matters of musical 
ing the probability of reversal was only about twice chance. 
le found that expert and majority influence held about equal 
ay over the individual in morals and music, but that the chances 
vere about ten to seven in favor of majority prestige in matters 

ertaining to speech. 
Wheeler and Jordan report a verification of some of Moore’s 
sults by means of a slightly different technique. A question- 
re of 50 items on which opinions regarding campus affairs, 
lities, economic issues, ete. might bé expressed by ‘‘ves’’ or 
‘no’’ answers was filled out by 26 students. A week later the 
ame questionnaire was given again to determine the ‘‘chance’’ 
change ol opinion which might be expected. The 27 questions 
which a two-thirds majority of ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’ answers had 
been recorded were again presented to the students with comment 
regarding the direction of majority opinion in each ease. The 

conclusions were: 
‘1. Group opinion facilitates agreeing individual opinion to an 
tent almost three times chance. 

2. Group opinion inhibits disagreeing opinions to almost one-half 


‘3. A greater number of positive than negative opportunities are 


epted even by chanee.’’ ® 


No comment is made by the authors of the article mentioned as 
to the possibility of the influence of discussion which may have 
occurred among the subjects during the periods intervening be- 
tween administrations of the questionnaire. 

I’. H. Allport, after investigating the influence of the group 
upon judgments of comparison, concludes that ‘‘there is a tend- 
ency toward moderation in judgments made in concert with 
others, the individual avoiding those extreme judgments at either 
end of the seale which he does not hesitate to make when alone’ 
This conclusion is based upon data gathered from subjects who 
compared (1) a series of odors ranging from putrid to perfume 
with each other, (2) a series of ten weights with a light and a 
heavy standard given at the beginning of the test. The subjects 
made both solitary judgments and judgments within the group. 

‘‘The unpleasant odors were therefore estimated as less unpleasant 
in the group than when judging alone; and the pleasant were estimated 
as less pleasant in the group than in the solitary judgments.’’ 


5 Wheeler, David, and Jordan, Howard, ‘‘Change of Individual Opinion to Accord 
with Group Opinion,’’ JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SociaL PsycHOLoeGy, 1929, vol. 
XXIV, No. 2, pp. 203-206. 
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‘‘When judging in the group the heavier weights were judged as 


lighter than when judging alone; and the lighter weights were judged | 


as heavier. In sensory as well as affective judgments the individua 
avoids extreme opinions while working with others.’’ ® 


[t should be borne in mind that these conclusions result fron 
experiments performed under conditions differing greatly fron 
the conditions of the present study. In Professor -Allport’s ex 
periments, no opportunity was allowed for discussion, the differ 
ence in judgments being attributed simply to the presence 
absence of other individuals performing the same tasks. 

South has investigated a number of aspects of committee work. 
In his experiments, over 1,300 subjects in committees of 3 and 
individuals each, attempted the solution of problems of varying 
complexity. Among other conclusions, South cites the following: 

‘*Experimental data show that a committee all of one sex is mor 
efficient than a committee composed of both sexes. Mixed groups ten 
get off the subject. This is especially true with a concrete and 

personal task.’’ * 


‘On the abstract type of material the larger groups of females ar 


etter while on the conerete material there is not so much difference 
The larger female groups profit more by the mutual interstimulation 
than the larger male groups.’’ ® 

G. B. Watson found that when committees of from three to 
ter! members engaged in word-building, working for periods of 
ten minutes, the product of group thinking was ‘‘distinetly su 
perior’’ to that of the best member working alone. However, the 
composite of the individual products (not including duplicated 
words), when the subjects worked alone was greater in amount 
than that produced by the same individuals working as a group. 
In comment, Watson suggests that the individual’s learning may 
be greater when he helps to produce a group product than when 
he works alone. 


Problems and Hypotheses Involved 


The Syracuse experiments were designed to provide infor 
mation regarding such considerations as the following: Under 
controlled conditions, what per cent of individuals alter their 


6 Social Psychology, 1924, pp. 276-77. 
7 South, Earl Bennett, ‘‘Some Psychological Aspects of Committee Work,’’ Journa 
of Applied Psychology, 1927, vol. XI, No. 6, p. 462. 

8 Id., No. 5, p. 368. 

® Watson, G. B., ‘‘Do Groups Think More Efficiently Than Individuals,’’ JoURNAL 
or ABNORMAL AND SociaL PsycHoLoey, 1928, vol. XXIII, No. 3, pp. 328-36. 
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pressions of opinion during discussion? Is the accuracy of in- 
idual judgments or opinions increased by discussion? Is the 
erage judgment of the group more accurate after discussion 
in before? Is the typicality of the group increased, i.e., are the 
ore extreme judgments or opinions modified so as to represent 
’ Are men more 
‘less likely to change their opinions than are women? If there 


rreater agreement after discussion than before’ 


changes, are they due. to the discussion itself, or to other 
etors? 

Problems of lesser importance were: Is there any relation 
tween standings in ascendance-submission, aggressiveness and 
ental test scores and willingness to alter opinion during dis- 
ussion? Is there a tendency for those standing high in ascend- 
ce-submission and aggressiveness tests to gain the chairman- 

ship of committees? 


Subivect Matte r for Disc USSLON 


The particular problems involved are perhaps best described 
connection with the experiments themselves. One of the first 
ractical considerations was the selection of a suitable question 





which the opinions could be based. Such a question should 
iecessarily satisfy at least five main requirements: 


(1) It should be a question which the subjects can comprehend, 





one in which they have some interest and one on which they are 
somewhat equally informed. 

(2) It should be a question on which there is considerable 
diversity of opinion. If the subjects are practically agreed at 
the start, there is no particular reason for discussion; further- 
more, the differences in opinion are too small to be of quantitative 
or statistical significance. 

(3) It should allow quantitative measurement of opinion. If 
the opinion of one person cannot be compared with that of another 
person quantitatively, and if no quantitative expression of change 
s provided, statistical techniques are not applicable to the results. 
We must know not only that opinions have been altered, but also 
how much and in what direction they have been altered. 

(4) A central point, from which dispersion may be measured, 
should be provided. 

(5) Provision should be made for such great range of opinion 


that no subject may take an extreme stand beyond which it would 
e impossible for him to change his opinion farther. If the ques- 
tion is so limited in scope that a subject can take a position at 
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one end of the scale, it is obvious that he can only maintain his 
original position or modify it in the less radical direction. This 
might not give a true picture of his change of attitude. 
A Preliminary Experiment 

In a preliminary experiment the writer asked a group of stu. 
dents in social psychology to express their opinions regarding 
compulsory class attendance at the university (as opposed to a 
system of complete freedom with no record of attendance), b: 
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means of a specially devised attitude scale. The subjects were| 


then divided into small groups and allowed to discuss the question | 


in an attempt to arrive at a consensus, after which they were 
again requested to check the attitude scale. The principal defects 
in this procedure were that the subjects were too closely agreed 
on the question at the start and that several of them took a stand 
at the extreme end of the scale, making it impossible to revise 
their opinions in that direction. No significant relationship 
seemed to exist between the standings of subjects in the Moore- 
Gilliland Aggressiveness Test*® and willingness to change opinion 
or election to chairmanships of committees, though the data wer 
too scanty to allow any final conclusions on the subject. 

The writer had originally hoped to utilize one or more of the 
Thurstone scales,’ any one of which would have met the require- 
ments previously stated, with the possible exception of (5) above. 
However, these scales proved impractical for our experiments for 
two reasons, (1) the questions involved are too broad in scope to 
be discussed in detail in a short time, (2) the attitudes concerned 
are likely to involve deep-lying emotional prejudices of long 
standing which cannot be dealt with adequately under experi 
mental conditions such as ours. Under other conditions than 
ours (as, for instance, where a considerable period of time elapsed 
between the first and second expressions of opinion), these scales 
would undoubtedly prove quite useful in measuring change of 
opinion. 


In a forthcoming article the writer will describe a series of ex- | 
periments in which a matter of fact was the basis of discussion and 


in which the results were more satisfactory from the standpoint 
of conclusiveness. 





10 Gilliland, A. R., ‘‘A Revision and Some Results with the Moore-Gilliland Aggres 
siveness Test,’’ Journal of Applied Psychology, vol. X, No. 2, 1926, pp. 143-151. 

11 E.g., Attttude toward the Church, Attitude toward War, Attitude toward Birth 
Control, and others, University of Chicago Press. For a discussion of the theory of 
attitude measurement, see Thurstone, L. L., and Chave, E. J., The Measurement of 
Attitude, University of Chicago Press, 1929. 
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RELIMINARY REPORT ON JUDGMENTS OF P 


SRSON- 
\LITY TRAITS FROM OBSERVATIONAL RECORDS 


’ 
4 
> 
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of stu-| By MAPHEUS SMITH 
rarding | UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
d to 


e). b HAT follows is an explanation of methods used and the 
Ss wer W presentation of the results obtained in a_ preliminary 
study of judgments on personality traits of an individual 
7 were from written records of his activity in play situations. The chief 
Jefects'™ value of this new technique is the experimental check it now 
offers, and the more certain check its improvements will offer, on 


1estio) 


agoTeed 
‘ 


stan the validity and reliability of the ‘‘analyses’’ of psychoanalysts, 
revise social psychologists, and sociologists. For a number of years the 
onship analyses of personalities have been carried on more or less suc- 


Moore.| ™ cessfully, from the pragmatic standpoint, by the above groups, as 
well as by those clinicians who treat the greater and lesser ab- 


inion 

wer normal types, but little attempt has been made to check the relli- 
ability of the estimates. Toward more accurate knowledge of 

of the this important field this report is a beginning. 

quire That the way bids fair to be lengthy and arduous is indicated 

abov: by the fact that no very careful analysis of behavior traits of the 

its for simplest sorts, no explanations of how they are combined into 

ope to tm personality traits of higher orders, nor any studies of the situ- 

erned | ™ ations and conditions of their occurrence have been made in a 

- long |™ form useful for future experimentation. Most of the approaches 


to the problems of personality traits have been from the theo- 


ver 

“ ; retical and logical point of view, leading to such general notions 

apsed f™ 2S introversion-extroversion, dominance-subordination, approach 

scales withdrawal, and others, which, however important they may be 

ge of when the entire gamut of behavior traits is studied carefully, 
are now rather of the nature of catch-alls and simplistic categories 

of ex for personality classification. 

n and While the method here employed seems to be of a sort con 


trary to this theoretical principle of beginning with simpler trait 
names, it is really no damaging argument against the principle 
f smaller categories. In the first place, the method used includes 


[point : 





A ggres 3 ee ae 

se both simple and complex traits, therein indicating that both types 
7 Birth. are considered worthy of study. In the second place, it is neces- 
BOTY | » a re ° oar — 

rent of sary to work at the problems of validity and reliability of jJudg- 


ment and analysis methods with both the simple and complex 
35 
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traits. This reason especially applies to agencies which need | 
effect social adjustments in some way before the more thoroug 
method can be developed in its perfection. 

For example, the placement of children in foster homes goe: 
on throughout the country, but in a more or less slip-shod mann 
due to the guesswork ‘‘analyses’’ of cases. In order to facilitat 
the correct placement of a child a record of its personality shoul 
be submitted to the prospective parent. But of what value is t] 
record to such an individual? Will such an individual unde: 
stand from such a record that the child has the precise perso! 
ality it actually possesses? And suppose the child placing hom 
is fortunate enough to have the assistance of an expert analys 
of personalities. Will this individual be more able to judge | 
child than another? Will the records be judged by such an ind 
vidual as the prospective mother will judge it, and will the e 
pert judge the child in a consistent manner by his uncontroll 
methods? 

These ambitious research problems are no more than indicat 
in the present beginning which suggests answers to certain ques 
tions concerning the comparative ability of judges of the person 
ality of a child as obtained from a typewritten record of th 
child’s behavior in play situations. Aside from indicating th 
above problems and exploring a new method for use in various 
sorts of selected groups for a more complete answer to these ques 
tions, the problems here attacked deal specifically with compar 
sons of child judges with adult judges, sociology student judges 
with psychology student judges, men with women judges, judg 
ments of actual observers of the child who did not read the eas 
with readers who did not see the child, and judges working in 
group with those working alone. 

The material judged consisted of records of the behavior of 
a boy of seven years, these observational reports being detail 
records by a trained observer of activities of the child in play 
situations of a child placement home. The complete case record 
consisted of twenty separate reports each of at least five minutes 


’? 


duration together with a ‘‘note’’, giving in more detail the situ 
ation at the moment. The observation record proper was i 
scribed as the activity occurred, the note being added immediatel 
at the close of the observation period. Three different observers 
contributed to the observation records which were made o! 
various days and at different hours. Included herewith is 

typical observation and note: 
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10:15-10:20 Wed. Dee. 11, 1929 
Sitting on window bench, gets up and goes to other end of bench 
here Athens and Bob are playing with button on string, watches Bob 
k finger thru ring, talks to Bob, picks up marble and rolls it around, 
niffs and coughs, Bob and Athens leave, he sits eross-legged, talks to 
lf, aimlessly fooling with marble, hollers at Violet when she stops and 
tarts to pick up top on bench beside him, Athens and Bob return, Bob 
nds him a washer, they talk, Sammie leans back in the window and 
ss at Miss Ida Mae, watches Bob throw paper on floor, picks up 
velope and takes paper out, Athens takes envelope, he watches Bob try 
spin wheel, fingers of right hand in mouth, looks at Bob talk to 
\thens, talks to Athens, holds washer in hand all the time, Athens 
vhs as though what Sammie says is funny, takes string and button 
Athens 
Note Mixes with Bob and Athens. Seems to enjoy playing with 
m but is perfectly happy by himself when they go off. He always 
ts along with other children whenever he does play with them and 


] 


seem to like him. He has a terrible cold today. 
The first step in the procedure of judging was to give to each 
eet on which the judgments were to be recorded. The judge 
is directed to glance at the various traits on the category sheet 
to see What types of behavior were to be considered in judging, 


re a copy of the entire case record together with a category 


then to read all of the observations, with notes, entirely through 
one time, checking traits only after the entire material had been 
read. Sixty traits were listed and one of four possible degrees 


great’’, 


occurrence of the trait was selected, these being ‘‘ 
‘medium’’, ‘‘small’’, and ‘‘none’’. 
The trait eategories were roughly grouped into two kinds, 
types of behavior’’ and ‘‘personality traits’’, each group con- 
sisting of traits of varying complexity. The list follows: Types 
Activity: locomotion, manipulation of objects, talk with chil- 
dren, talks with adults, talks with self, sings alone, sings with 
others, alone, with other children, with adults, touches others, 
touches self, sits motionless, helps supervisor, ignores supervisor, 
watches other children, watches adults, avoided by others, sought 
by others, center of group, margin of group, helps others, 
and annoys others; Personality Traits: noisy, quiet, ability to 
amuse self, concentration, general laziness, general activity, 
friendly, unfriendly, participative, isolated, leadership, follower- 
ship, aggressive, retiring, cheerful, worried, mannerly, good tem- 


so 


pered, bad tempered, suggestible, self-conscious, ego-centric, 
tattletale, intelligent, dull, inventive, handsome, iooks intelligent, 
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seeks recognition from adults, seeks recognition from children. 
fear of children, fear of adults, fear of objects, popular, unpopular, 
teases adults, and teases children. No explanations of the mean 
ings of trait or behavior names were given except where especial 
mention is made in the results. 

Statistical treatment consisted of numerical counts of the oe 
currence of behavior and evidence of personality traits in the 
observations and notes. The frequeney of occurrence was then 
translated into percentages for each group of traits mutually) 
exclusive and among them totalling 100 per cent. For example, 
‘‘center of group’’, ‘‘margin of group’’, and ‘‘alone’’ were equiva 
lent to 100 per cent, while ‘‘participative’’ and ‘‘isolated’’ total 
100 per cent. 

The four values for each trait, in order from large to small in 
degree, were weighted at 83, 50, 17, and 0, the first three being 
centerpoints of each third part of 100. These values accorded to 
each trait were then correlated for each judge with the case as 
analyzed by the count of traits, the formula used being that for 
determining the Pearson coefficient r. 

Resuits: 1. Two girls of approximately ten years of age, after 
reading the case record through as adults did, checked the trait 
list as the experimenter defined certain of the personality trait 
names which they did not have acquaintance with. Fifty adults 
judged the case without such explanation of terms. The mean 
of the girls’ judgments was .217, the lowest (1.Q. 124) correlating 
.046, the highest (1.Q. 155) correlating .389. The mean for the 
adults was .366 with a range of .055 to .634. 

2. Eleven psychology students and thirty-four sociology stu 
dents, enrolled either in their first or second years in the depart 
ments, and none of whom had had experience in such judgments, 
participated in the experiment. The mean of the psychology; 
group was .434 (range .185 to .539), as compared with a mean of 
342 (range .055 to .514) for sociology students. 

3. Eleven women may be compared with 38 men. The former 
reached a mean coefficient of .863 (range .150 to .539), the latter 
attaining a mean of .360 (range .055 to .525). 

4. Three observers of children in the situation mentioned 
checked the traits of the child as they remembered him from 
either chance or recorded observations. The mean of the three 
correlation coefficients with the actual data was .295 (range .219 
to .427) as compared with the aforementioned .366 (range .055 to 
634) for the fifty adult judges. 
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5. Seven judgments were made by individuals working alone, 
th a mean of .457 (range .138 to .634), while 43 individuals 
mpleting their judgments in groups of from three to twenty 
tained a mean of .351 (range .055 to .539). 

Although the writer realizes the limitations of method and the 
: of réliability due to the small number of judgments, certain 
clusions yet seem justified. First, age differences in ability 
udge personalities are suggested, due to the fact that the two 
dren were of superior intelligence. 

Second, some indication is given of: the higher ability pos- 


] 


essed by psychology students to judge personalities than that 
ossessed by sociology students of equal training. 


Third, sex differences in ability to judge personalities are not 
losed by the data presented. 

fourth, the average agreement with an objective criterion of 
ives who have seen a child but who have not read the specific 
ord from which the objective criterion was formed, tends to be 
ow the average agreement of those who have read the case 
terial but have not seen the child, although the two averages 
rather close together. 

Fifth, individuals who completed their judgments working 


lone prove superior to those working in eTOuUps. 








STUDENTS’ REACTIONS TO ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


W. 8S. TAYLOR 


MITH COLLEGE 


UST not a course in abnormal psychology make its students 
morbid? 

This question is a real one for many administrators, 
faculty members, parents, and prospective students. Some col 
leges will not allow abnormal psychology to be taught. At least 
one university will not allow it to be taught under that name. 
Some think that it should be only for graduate students. ‘‘ Under 
graduates will flock to any course that has ‘abnormal’ or ‘mal 
adjustments’ in its title’’, says a dean of women. ‘‘ Abnormal 
psychology draws flies’’, according to a university professor of 


general psychology. In the judgment of a professor of history 


in a coeducational institution (where abnormal psychology is not 
taught), ‘‘It fills up students’ minds with things that they don’t 
need to know, and that they would be a lot better off for not know 
ing’’. A modern medievalist believes that ‘‘the subject is expres 
sive of the trend of the times’’. Occasionally students speak of 
parental warnings against the subject, and ask whether there isn’t 
really a ‘‘danger of getting steeped in it’’. (Parents sometimes 
go farther, and warn their children against majoring in psychology 
at all, whether or not this would mean studying the abnormal 
mind. ) 

Probably the answers to the question of the effects of a course 
in abnormal psychology will depend largely upon the kind of 


1 This study was prompted by ccecasional discussions with members of faculties, by 
personal interest, and by Donald A. Laird’s report that in a course in elementary 
psychology the material on mental hygiene was voted most valuable. ‘‘That it results 
in much personal benefit is shown by the results ‘before and after taking’ ’’, he adds. 
‘*The Reaction of College Students to Mental Hygiene’’, Ment. Hyg., 1923, 7:276.) 
‘*It is true enough that all passed through a period of unusual self-inspection and 
uncomfortableness early in the experiment. . . . It was not long, however, before 
they came to look with a smile upon their earlier scruples and foibles. oh 
They had more sympathy with man and his problems . . .’’. (‘‘Should Young 
People Study Themselves?’’ Survey, 1925, 53 :405-407.) 

Excellent instances of individual mental hygiene problems in college, particularly 
affecting life attitudes, appear in the same author’s ‘‘Case Studies in the Mental 
Problems of Later Adolescence with Special Reference to the Mental Hygiene of the 
College Student’’, Ment. Hyg., 1923, 7:715-733. Cf. similarly Luella Cole Pressey, 
Some College Students and Their Problems, Ohio State University Press, 1929. 

The present study was reported at the Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting of the American 
Psychological Association, Toronto, Sept. 12, 1931. 
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‘se that is given. The present writer sought to answer this 
estion for his own course by means of a simple questionnaire, 
nder the conditions about to be described. Inasmuch as the 
rse thus tested seems quite typical of those which are taught 
from the standpoint of general psychology, the results of the 
juiry are set forth here. 
The general purpose of the course in question is, according to 
catalog, to study ‘‘mental abnormalities, particularly the 
netional types, for light upon psychological theory and upon 
oblems of human adjustment’’. The work consists of selections 
rom the literature (only a small fraction of it psychoanalytic), 
ectures, and discussions, spending a little time on nomenclature 
nd classification of disorders, and concentrating on theories, 
enomena, psychotherapy, and mental hygiene. The psychology 
the subnormal is not included. Early in the course two visits 
re made to hospitals for the insane, to see the principal psychoses ; 
ind toward the end of the year two class hours are devoted to a 
vypnotie demonstration of various mechanisms of psychoneurosis 
nd psychotherapy. 
The course is of graduate grade, but is open to properly quali- 
ed seniors, who in fact make up 92 per cent of the enrollment. 


rerequisites are elementary psychology, and either child psy- 


chology or a year in the psychology, education, sociology, or pre- 


edical major. The course meets for two hours and demands 

some four hours of preparation per week throughout the college 
ar. Three comprehensive examinations per semester, the last 
the whole semester, complete the requirements. 

In each of the years studied, namely, in 1927-28, 1928-29, and 
1929-30, there have been from thirty to sixty-five persons (inelud- 
ug a few properly qualified auditors) in the class. All of these 

dividuals were women, most of them twenty-one or twenty-two 
vears old. The course has a ‘‘stiff’’? reputation, and the average 
academic standing of the stniors in it has been somewhat better 
than that for the senior class as a whole. 

No psychoneurotic inventory or other psychiatric comparison 
was made between these students and the members of the other 
classes in college. The writer was impressed constantly, however, 
by the very normal appearance and reactions of this group. There 
were individual exceptions, of course, just as a few individuals 
undoubtedly took the course because they felt its relation to psy- 
choneurotie tendencies in themselves; but, on the other hand, 
several individuals avoided it because they feared its relation to 
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their acknowledged morbidities. The class always included a 
goodly number of leaders in campus activities. 

A final point about the course is that no effort was made to 
have the members work out their own psychoneurotic problems 
as a part of the study; something that is done with apparently 
excellent effect in at least one other institution. Yet what they 
learned here prompted several individuals to seek personal counse! 
from the college consultant in mental hygiene or from some mem 
ber of the Department of Psychology. Occasionally, too, some 
member of the class would send in an outside student who needed 
help. All these cases, so far as known, were genuine, and the 
results seemed to justify the consultations. As a means to mental 
hygiene counsel, however, this course has not differed materially 


from those in elementary, child, and social psychology. All of 
these courses deserve credit, in the writer’s opinion, for detecting 
a number of maladjustments in good time, and apparently without 
creating those maladjustments in the first place; unless abnormal! 
psychology be an unhappy exception to this statement—which is 


the point of the present inquiry. 

To find out about this point, as truthfully as possible, the ques 
tionnaire was mentioned to the students only at the end of the year, 
after a long class discussion of the mental hygiene of the college 
student. The members of the class were told then that at the final 
examination a questionnaire would be given to each person to 
ascertain if possible the effect this course has upon its students; 
especially, to find out whether it tends to make them morbid or not. 
For the sake of validity, each one would be asked to answer her 
questionnaire after the examination, by herself, with absolute 
frankness, and then return it unsigned in the envelope provided; 
the instructor to read it after turning in all grades on the course. 
Obviously, for the results to be useful, it was explained further 
that the returns must be very complete. As stated to the class, 
‘‘If every member will return her questionnaire, with the simple 
items marked frankly, the results should be helpful for other stu- 
dents, both here and elsewhere; as the plan is to summarize the 
results in a psychological journal where college administrators, 
teachers, and mental hygienists can consider them.’’ 

The form of the questionnaire was simple. It was appended 
to the final examination paper, and read as follows: 

The student’s attention to the following two scales, as soon as con 
venient for her to answer accurately, would be greatly appreciated. An 
envelope is provided herewith. 
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In my eareful and objective opinion: 
As a result of the course Psychology 42 as given this year, whatever 
y I may have to morbid introspection will be (underline 


Greatly increased. Increased. Decreased. Greatly decreased.’’ 


‘It seems to me that my tendency toward a wholesome outlook on life 
e. so far as this course 1s concerned: 
Distinctly disturbed. Disturbed. Strengthened. Really reinforced.”’ 


Thank you very much. If it happens that in addition time and inclina- 

ead you to enter any comments in the following spaces, they would of 
rse be of real interest. 

My explanation of the above results as underlined is 

It seems to me now that in this course, less time should have been 
nt on: 


hile more time should have been devoted to: 


Further criticisms that I would offer of the content or conduct of the 
rse are as follows: 
Note: This blank is to provide a basis for a statement for teachers of abnormal 


ogy and for college administrators in many institutions. Statistical complete- 


a return from every student—is therefore necessary to its real usefulness 
A stamped self-addressed envelope was attached to each copy, 
d the instructor saw to it (except in one overlooked instance) 
iat every student kept her copy when she handed in her exam- 
ination. 

Despite the precautions, the returns for the three years were 
only 62 per cent of the 125 papers distributed. Still, the replies 
on these, with some special reports which will be mentioned, go 
contrary to generalizations sometimes made about abnormal 
psychology. 

Of the 78 replies, 8 per cent stated that as a result of this 
course, any tendency they had toward morbid introspection would 
not be affected either way; none thought that it would be ‘‘greatly 
increased’’; 4 per cent thought that it would be ‘‘increased’’; 62 
per cent, that it would be ‘‘decreased’’; and 26 per cent, that it 
would be ‘‘greatly decreased’’. As for the tendency toward a 
wholesome outlook on life, 3 per cent of those who replied said that 
the course had no effect either way; none thought that the tend- 
ney would be ‘‘distinetly disturbed’’; 1 per cent thought that it 
would be ‘‘disturbed’’; 42 per cent thought it would be ‘‘strength- 
ened’’; and 54 per cent, that it would be ‘‘really reinforeed’’. In 
fine, taking both sets of questions together, 4 per cent of those who 
replied reported that in the ways mentioned the course had no 
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effect upon them; 3 per cent thought that they were somewhat 
harmed; and 92 per cent, that they were somewhat or distinctly 
benefited. 

The students’ explanations for these judgments were as fol- 
lows: For lack of effect: ‘‘Although I feel that the course has 
greatly aided me’’, says one, ‘‘I don’t think it increased or 
decreased my morbid tendencies—if I have them—nor do I think 
it has affected my outlook on life!!’’ ‘*The fact that I feel there 
has been no change’’, writes another, ‘‘may be due to the fact that 
[ had previously an elementary course in abnormal psychology and 
mental hygiene’’ (at some other institution). The other individ 
uals in this group gave no explanation. 

As explanation for the measure of harm, one observed: 
‘*Greater introspection—not any particular increase in morbidity.”’ 
Another says: ‘‘I have been looking at life from the point of view 
of the abnormal, not the normal.’’ The remaining individuals 
who give this judgment do not explain it. 

lor benefit derived from the course, 53 reasons were given (by 


} 


somewhat less than that number of individuals; the others who 


reported this result not giving any reasons). Of these 53, the 


most common (28 cases) was to the effect that an objective under 
standing of the facts of abnormality displaces mystification and 
ignorant apprehension. In the words of one student: ‘‘As a 
result of current opinion ! conceived abnormal psychology as some- 
thing mysteriously horrible. After I took it my outlook became 
much more rational.’’ ‘‘I had never been in contact with insanity 
eases’’, another explains, ‘‘and my imagination was active. The 
reality was less to be feared, I found.’’ A third individual 
remarks: ‘‘I realize that insane institutions are not jails but 
really hospitals.’’ A fourth maintains that ‘‘a lack of accurate 
knowledge coupled with imagination leads one to much greater 
morbidity than any amount of scientific information could do’’. 
‘* Accurate knowledge’’, says another, ‘‘gives one a healthy atti- 
tude toward life: ignorance or doubt makes for anxiety.”’ Still 
another student adds that she thinks that ‘‘many girls having a 
tendency to morbid introspection could better integrate their 
personalities after taking this course’’. 

The next most common explanation of benefits (13 cases) over- 
laps the foregoing to some extent. This explanation is self-under- 
standing, self-knowledge. ‘‘Having been unhappy at home’’, 
observes one, ‘‘I] came here with a feeling of inferiority and was 
cynical and extremely unhappy when in a reflective mood. The 
course seems to have cleared up much of my worries.’’ Another 
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says: ‘‘I understand how much reéducation can do, that there is 
a chance for a person to change his outlook and make it healthier.’’ 
\ third speaks of ‘‘ greater ability to solve problems inducing intro- 
pection’’, and adds, ‘‘ My outlook on life will become more whole- 
some because of the better understanding of the relation between 
psychology and ethics gained from this course’’. 

Another explanation, which again overlaps those cited previ- 
ously, is the realization that abnormality is a matter of degree 
only (six cases). Also overlapping is the explanation, ‘‘an in- 
ereased understanding of others’’ (four cases). One student 
ascribes her benefit to the scientific approach to the subject matter ; 
and one, finally, explains: ‘‘I do not think I ever had much of a 
tendency toward morbid introspection, but I used to be afraid that 
| would see a ghost. An understanding of hallucinations is a help 
in arguing with myself.’’ 

There is no doubt that at times many or most of the members 
of the course were disturbed. One such time was a visit to a 
hospital, in which the patients seen were a particularly depressing 
lot. A student who was much upset by this visit said later, how- 
ever, that she thought that that trip was one of the most valuable 
features of the course, from the point of view both of education 
and of mental hygiene. ‘‘It upset me at the time’’, she said, ‘‘ but 
it wouldn’t again. The next trip didn’t.’’ She agreed with the 
comments of several other members of the class that the direct 
study of the abnormalities, with sufficient discussion, developed 
a certain immunity which was well worth having. 

[It must be remembered that 38 per cent, or 47 individuals, of 
those who took the course never returned their questionnaires. 
What should we think about them? Were they the morbidified 
ones who feared to reveal themselves? Were they so impervious 
as to be neither harmed nor benefited? Or were they merely busy 
packing to get away, and careless about sending in their replies? 

From a number of sources the writer gathers that the most 
pessimistic of these alternatives, the one assuming general mor- 
bidification, is most unlikely. The sources for this conclusion are: 
(1) The opinions of several colleagues who, through mental 


hygiene consultations and curricular discussions with students, 
should know of the unusual effects of any course in the college. 
(2) The general comments of the members of this course. (3) The 
effects of the course upon a few unusually maladjusted individuals. 

One of these individuals was a girl who ‘‘wanted the course”’ 
yet ‘‘could only study it fifteen minutes a stretch’’ at the out- 
set. This strange limitation was not merely because of her tend- 
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ency to take all the symptoms to herself, though that tendency was 
real, but ‘‘because of the very idea of studying abnormal! ps) 
chology.’’ After a few months, however (during which time, it is 
true, she was receiving some mental hygiene counsel), she reported 
that she could ‘‘concentrate for hours’’ on the material, with no 
ill effects, and with markedly reduced ego-centricity. ‘‘It cleared 
up a lot of fears and notions that I had, too’’, she added. Another 
student who, on account of schedule, was given special permission 
to take the course in her junior year, upon remembering that her 
freshman study of physical hygiene had induced striking symp 
toms, such as running a high temperature when she read about 
typhoid fever, rearranged her entire schedule so as to take the 
abnormal psychology in her senior year, ‘‘when she would be 
wiser’’. After taking it then, she said she wished she had sched 
uled it earlier, because of its value both for professional training 
and for self-knowledge. 

A more analytic comparison of individuals to show how abnor 
mal psychology affected the most morbid, the least morbid, and 
so on, would be much more significant than the present study can 
be. Ideally, too, we should transcend all the limitations of the 
questionnaire method. Under the circumstances, however, we 
seem to have evidence that the study of abnormal psychology need 


not be generally harmful, and may have a very significant place 


in education. 

(Note: Teachers of abnormal psychology may be interested 
in the students’ suggestions for changes in the course. Fifty-four 
of the 78 replies ineluded at least one such suggestion. Of these 
replies, 16 recommended more concrete material on mental hygiene ; 
2 thought more time should be devoted to the psychoses; 3, more 
time to therapy; 3, to the hypnotic demonstrations; 7 found the 
great amount of technical detail unwieldy, and urged more out- 
lining, unification, and summary; 2 suggested that the course 
should be expanded, one to a three-hour and the other to a three- 
or four-hour course, ‘‘as the material covered is worth additional 
time’’; another thought that experimental psychology should be 
prerequisite, as a means to grasping the psychological conceptions ; 
and 11, 10 of them when 65 students were enrolled, owing to the 
omission of another course that year, recommended more class 
discussion. 

When this questionnaire was given to a group of 23 graduate 
students, 12 of them men, who had the same course one summer, 
4 of the 9 who replied urged less discussion and more lecturing. 
The replies on other points were like those above. 
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The most common oral comments on the regular course were 

it more preliminary work in psychology should be required, and 

at this course should meet three instead of two hours a week. 

e prerequisites have not been increased, however, because of 

e maturity and serious interest of the students admitted, and 

ecause of their willingness to spend extra time on the material 

vhen necessary. Nor is the three-hour possibility, with the enroll- 

ment predominantly undergraduate, entertained seriously by the 

nstructor at present, because of students’ needs for other 
S ibjects. ) 





A NEW THEORY AND THERAPY OF THE WILL 


By CAVENDISH MOXON, M.A. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NOTHER eminent Freudian has left the analytic fold. Otto 
A Rank is among the heretics, having fallen from grace by 
writing unorthodox books. Like Adler, Jung and Stekel 
before him, Rank has found the analytic theory too narrow, and 
the technic too negative. In his earlier days Rank was one of the 
most prominent and productive of Freud’s followers. For a time 
Rank tried to make his own discoveries fit the Freudian formulae; 
but so creative a man could not forever be satisfied with the life 
of a scribe, gathering learned proofs of another man’s theories. 

The birth of Rank’s own creative individuality was sym- 
bolized in his work of transition—the semi-freudian ‘*Trauma of 
Birth’’. Sinee this book appeared seven years ago, Rank has 
written seven volumes in which he has set forth his philosophy 
and psychology as a basis for his new method of psychological 
training of the personality. If Rank’s work were merely an in 
dispensable technical contribution to psychotherapy, it would not 
concern the general reader. But these volumes contain a rich 
mine of material in which the main theses are illuminatingly ap- 
plied to such problems of general interest as religion and ethics, 
aesthetics and anthropology, sociology and education. It is to 
be hoped that the work of this constructive thinker will soon be 
made accessible to a wider circle by an English translation. 

Rank sees the morbid side of the modern civilized soul. He 
sees the danger of its disintegration and disillusionment. But 
while writers like Peterson and Krutch merely diagnose the 
mental chaos, Rank is also concerned to point a more practical 
way toward health. Rank attacks the Freudian ideal of a com- 
plete analysis as dangerously destructive. Too much introspec- 
tive analysis intensifies the chaos that only psychosynthesis can 
remove. In so far as the psychoanalytic method is admittedly a 
‘‘eure by disillusion’’, it is bound to fail in adequately develop- 
ing the constructive power of the personality. In former days 
psychotherapy was confined to the small minority who had pho- 
bias, obsessions and other obvious ills; today some psychological 
training is needed by the many healthy persons who are made 
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ffeetual by conflict, doubt and despair. The signs of distress 
not appear in gross mental or bodily dysfunction, so much as 
painful self-consciouness, loss of ideals, and in apathy. In 
persons psychoanalysis has failed sufficiently to stress the 
nstructive side, because it over-indulges the very destructive 
vill that needs to be controlled. By giving the patient a good 
nscience about a very prolonged process of analytic dissection 

d emotional dependence, the analyst delays the development of 

well balaneed personality, trained to avoid the extremes. 
ink clearly shows by detailed examples that Freud’s whole 
thod for the interpretation of dreams, by searching ever for 
st conflicts, fails to concentrate the attention of the therapist 
nd the patient on the essential conflict at the growing point of 

personality in the present. And by overemphasizing the un- 
onscious forees, the Freudian doctrine depreciates the impor- 
tanee of the conscious will. 

In his book on ‘‘ Truth and Reality’’ Rank has dared to bring 
ick the banished Will to psychology. The term has a value in 
w of Freud’s deterministic stress om unconscious, impersonal 
rees, and Watson’s idea of behavior as merely response to a 

stimulus. Rank’s new formulation has also the practical ad- 
intage of avoiding the use of many highly technical terms in 
e course of the training. Though Rank sometimes writes as 
f the will were merely the will to power, it seems clear that the 
will must in varying degrees express both the giving and the tak 
sides of life. For life is a tension between self-assertion and 
elf-denial. To relieve the tension and escape from the duality, 
everyone tends to swing from one to the other pole of the per- 
sonality. Unity is willed, either by concentration of power in 
the self (as in the maniac and the criminal) or by gift of power 
to the object (as in love and worship). Though an extreme im- 
balance is only maintained in a few pathological persons, Rank 
proves the fundamental importance of the denial mechanism, the 
ostrich policy. The selfwilled person denies and inhibits the 
social will; the unselfish person denies in thought, feeling and 
action the self-seeking tendencies in his nature. 

The concept of denial plays a part in Rank’s psychology 

parallel to the concept of repression in Freud’s. But Rank shows 


his concept to have a primary importance for the understanding 


and training of the personality, whereas repression plays a rela- 
tively secondary and restricted réle. Health and happiness de- 
pend on one’s ability to give and take an adequate amount of 
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power in a given situation by avoiding an excessive assertion and 
denial of the will. 

In his book on ‘‘Belief in the Soul and Psychology’’, pub 
lished in German by Franz Deuticke, Rank shows how man’s two 
basic tendencies make and modify the various beliefs about the 
soul. Psychology is the heir to these age-long assertions and 
denials. But today the denials predominate. Consequently wi 
have some learned professors who claim to believe in psychology 
without the soul. Indeed the very word is banished and the con 
cept is denied a place in scientific discussions. Behaviorists even 
deny consciousness. The human being for Watson and his schoo] 
has no will that integrates, selects and inhibits, being merely 
mechanism that responds. Weiss goes further in his yearning 
for simplicity and denial of difference. For him all behavior 
could ideally be conceived as a moving mass of electrons and 
protons. Even the analytic genius of Freud did not save him from 
certain excessive denials that limit the adequacy of his theory and 
the efficacy of his technique. 

[If we ask why writers like Jung and Rank have seen certain 
truths before Freud, the answer may be that these men have an 
advantage over the founder of psychoanalysis. As a_ pioneer 
Freud was not able to submit himself to a clarifying course of 
training with another technician, though he now commends this 
course as an essential part of the training of all practicing 
analysts. 

In the second and third volumes of his work on the ‘‘Tech 
nique of Psychoanalysis’’, Rank shows that the psychological 
training of the will can best be achieved in a controlled situation 
where the student’s will can show itself in relation to the will of 
the technician who is trained to take a limited power himself, 
and can therefore help the student to give and take enough for 
his purpose. 

In place of psychoanalysis (which falls into both extremes) 
Rank has devised a dynamic method of training the personality. 
On the whole Rank succeeds in avoiding the onesidedness inevi 
table in the pioneers. His work 





at least the seven volumes of 
his creative period—is free of the sexualization of the human 
conflict found in Freudian writings, and the overemphasis on the 
will to power that dominates Adler’s view. 

There are many inadequate individuals who are unable to get 
their complex tendencies trained by the traditional methods of 
religion and social convention. Most of these unhappy persons 
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show no symptoms that call for medical care. Being in good 
ealth, they would refuse to be analyzed because they associate this 
method with neuroties and perverts. Yet they are in urgent need 

help with their conflicts, indecisions and doubts. Some are so 
disillusioned that they are unable to achieve a lasting love and 
reative satisfaction in work. 

The number of such inadequate persons is quickly growing 

these times of religious unsettlement, economic stress, and 
scientific change. In order te function well in their personal and 
rofessional relations, they must make a conscious art of their 
fe. Instinets—even if they exist—are not enough. By the use 
f short and practicable methods like Rank’s, such persons in 
future will be able to find a way to save their souls from the ever- 
threatening chaos in which they live. 
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DETERMINING MENTAL INSTABILITY 


By J. W. BARTON anp D. J. INGLE 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO a8} 





ENTAL instability is exceedingly prevalent in all sections 
of the country, and there are few, if any, human groups 
that do not have some such unfortunates ineluded in thei 1 


number. Pressey states that problems of mental health appea 


} 
+ 


in practically every other large human problem.’ Dr. E. FE e] 
Southard states that one out of every two cases of social troubli 
is a psychiatric case. Just how many mentally unstable (in 

ind universities 
has never been definitely made out. Dr. Smiley Blanton reports 
as follows on this point: ‘‘A study of more than one thousand 0] 
unselected college students, juniors and seniors, has shown that r 
fully one half have emotional difficulties that will prevent them from 
realizing their highest possibilities, while ten per cent have mal al 
adjustments serious enough to warp their lives and in some cases p) 
to cause mental breakdown unless properly treated.’”* Just how Fy » 
many might be found would depend upon just where the line of di 
demarcation would be placed separating the mentally deficient 


degree) people are to be found in our colleges ¢ 





from the normals; and then again the reliability of any such 
figures could not be very high since mental normality is not con si 
stant for any given individual. It is definitely known that tem- 
porary insanity is a fact, and it might be true that no one is abso V 
lutely free of some form or other of the many mental deficiency; 
blights. n 
‘*Neurasthenia is by far the most common of all mental dis- I 
orders. Perhaps a conservative estimate of its frequency would a 


be eight to ten per cent of the whole population.’’ 

[It was observed at Idaho that the correlation between the 
results of the mental tests on entering freshmen and their aca- 
demic success for subsequent years did not exceed .42+.03. This Bs 
means that other factors are at work, in the determination of 
college success, than whatever is measured by the mental tests. 





1 Pressey, S. L., and Pressey, L. C. Mental Abnormality and Deficiency, Macmillan, 
1926, 2. 

2 Blanton, Smiley. A Mental Hygiene Program for Colleges. Mental Hygiene, July, 
1925, 9, 479. 

8 Fisher, V. E. Introduction to Abnormal Psychology, Macmillan, 1929, 157. ti 
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‘casting about for a determination of the possible other factors 
vas suggested that neurosis and even more serious instabilities 
ht be at fault. It was thought to be very evident that if we 
re to concern ourselves with dementias of any degree in such 
vay as to be anticipatory, it would be necessary to devise some 
ins of detecting neurotic, psychotic, or other such tendencies. 
Many investigators are now taking the position that a very 
igh percentage of the insane are so because of neglected border- 
conditions—such conditions as could have been prevented 
progressing into completely developed insanities. This 
ement would include all of the praecox cases, much of the 
jilepsy, manic depressives, and paranoiacs. 
Any of the above statements could in no way be thought to 
lude all of the potentially possible eases of mental instability, 
any must have escaped the progress toward well-defined 
mentia or even neglected to show symptoms of lesser degrees 
such mental difheulty. Since we should think of mental de- 
cement in degree terms, then we have cases anywhere within 
range from the mildest conditions of hysteria, neurasthenia, 
nd psychasthenia through to the pronounced psychoses. This 
ture certainly makes it very apparent that some means should 
ybtained, if possible, of preventing such cases from further 
velopment. Add to this the possible preventions in educational 
| industrial waste for such unfortunates and the saving mounts 
fabulous sums of money as well as to enormous numbers of 
saved personalities. 
[t is a common observation that many of the entering students 
lege pass a very high test in the psychological or other tests, 
to be numbered later among the failures. Many of those 
making a high mark in such tests make poor academic records. 
these instances it is not amentia but other factors that must be 
fault if the tests in question measure what they are purported 
measure. Instability of a neurotic, psychotic, or any other 
d classification might account for many of the failures, while 
opposite of this might be true for the fine success of those not 
posed to be mentally apt. 
Woodworth, Bridges, Wells, Pressey, Laird, Thurstone, and 


thers have in a degree perfected diagnostic means for getting 


review of possible potential elements. These have been used 


by others with supposed varying success. Some authorities take 


position that such attempts are rather futile. Permit me 
quote from one who is connected with one of our leading mental 
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hospitals on this point: ‘‘I do not believe that any tests of th 
questionnaire type can be used to spot neurotic personalities un. 
less they wish to be spotted. Personally I have found that after 
a course in mental hygiene dealing with the subject frankly, but 
not in a scary fashion, students who need help will almost invari 
ably seek it from the instructor. The experienced psychiatrist jis 
not so apt to depend upon tests. The psychologist can save him 
self a great deal of work if he knows a little psychiatry as well as 
making himself much more valuable to the people whom he is 
trying to help. If the time which the psychologist now spend 
in developing tests could be spent in a psychiatric hospital, learn 
ing the actual symptoms of nervous and mental illness, we would 
begin to get somewhere in our mental hygiene program.”’ 

The writers know of no studies where follow-up work has been 
earried on to know what value to assign to the results of such 
means; neither do they know of any studies in which such results 
could have been evaluated in terms of an acceptable criterion. 
Valid instruments are desirable as evidenced from the enormity 
of the problem and our inability to know early the potential ele 
ments. But can they be developed? 

[It was this apparent need of instrumentation essential to mak 
ing more reliable diagnoses of these possible and actual inferiors 
that prompted the investigation that produced the results her 
submitted.* We, like others, have attempted to determine the re- 
sponses and introspectively determined awarenesses that are 
thought to be indicative of instabilities of a potential or actual 
nature. We appreciate how unreliable any introspective mate- 
rials are, but under the circumstances of uncertainty as to re 
sponse symptoms that are sufficiently indicative, such introspectiv: 
procedure seemed necessary. 

Questionnaires including described situations of adjustment 
and of awarenesses were submitted to three hundred and thirty- 
two students at the University of Idaho in the psychology classes 
with the following printed instructions and explanations: 


~ 


This is a questionnaire which concerns your personal life very 
closely. Every individual has problems on which he needs advices 
This is an attempt to determine further what college students are like 
in these respects. Answer these questions truthfully. If a question 
eannot be answered thus, omit it rather than to give a false answer 
The results will be kept absolutely confidential. No one but the exper! 


4 We do not present our question lists at this time because we do not have them i 
final form; since we are attempting a better standardization on greater numbers ané 


more varied cases. 
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nenter will see your answers. He will not pay attention to names in 
regard to any answers given. Remember that the most intelligent 
tudents have as many or more personal problems than the less brilliant 
ind that the ability to answer such questions frankly and truthfully is 
tself one of the best signs of good mental health. Directions: In 
‘der that the person next to you will be unable to read your answers 
u will write the symbol (2) for YES and the symbol (3) for NO. 
Answer the questions rapidly but take the time necessary to determine 


the correct answer. There will be no time limi 


The questions included in the questionnaire, one hundred and 
ty in number, were of three groups. The first group, ninety-five 
number, pertained to the present life of the examinee; the 
second group included fifty-one questions pertaining to his child 
fe; and the remaining ones were general and concerned matters 
‘opinion on the part of the examinee with regard to whether or 
not he had serious mental problems, what he thought about the 
questionnaire, and what his actual general reaction would be to 
taking advantage of expert help in such matters. 

We make no claims concerning the validity of any of the re- 
sults from the instrument used. We adopted questions from the 
lists of Woodworth and Thurstone and added many of our own. 
Whether or not the symptoms exposed by these questions point 
toward instability no one knows for a certainty. Who knows 
whether or not an affirmative answer to ‘‘Were you petted a 
great deal?’’, ‘‘Do you dislike the opposite sex?’’, ‘‘Have you 
ever had the feeling that things are not real?’’, ‘‘Do you ever 
have nightmares?’’, or ‘‘Are you worried about your mental 
health?’’, is in any way indicative of mental instability? Some- 
times it would seem that any degree of dementia is most accu- 
rately characterized by a lack of predictability. If this should be 
the ease then reliability in answers to any given set of questions 
would be evidence of stability. Validity implies some standard 
of evaluation that is acceptable, just the thing that no one has come 
forward with for these cases of supposed potential defectiveness. 

We did assume some criteria by which to determine the sus- 
pected cases. If fewer than twenty-five per cent of the students 
answered in the affirmative for the questions in the first two 
croups, the question was adjudged to have deficiency significance. 
Woodworth used fifty per cent in his work. He comments that 
above this standard would likely be too high. To us Woodworth’s 
standard of fifty per cent seems very much too high since insta- 
bility should be defined in terms that would more nearly conform 
to what should be expected from less than near average stability. 
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The lower fifty per cent includes one half of the middle fifty per 
cent. It would seem that we should get farther than this away 
from what the lower half of the average actually do, before we 
assume enough of abnormality to warrant investigation for the 
treatment of possible defectiveness. The number of students tak. 
ing the test involving these data was three hundred and twenty 
eight. When a question was answered in a way to be thought 
unfavorable by fewer than twenty-five per cent of the students it 
was adjudged as indicating significant symptoms. Fifty-six of 
the original questions used proved, by our standard, to be symp- 
tomatic; i.e., these are the ones so answered by less than twenty 
five per cent of cases as to be considered symptomatically 


significant. 
In determining the cases who might prove to be unstable we 
proceeded as follows: we assigned a value of one to each question 


answered unfavorably, and anyone who made a score of twenty or 
more was classified as neurotic. There was the possibility of mak- 
ing a score of eighty-four. Nine and four tenths per cent of the 
eases were found in this group. Those not so answering were 
classified as being normal. The difference between the mean 
scores of these two groups, of course, would be reliable largely 
because of the arbitrary way used in evaluating each question 
and then determining the line of demarcation between them. The 
mean score for the so-called neurotic on this basis was 26.26 
while for the normals is was 13.24, a difference of 13.02+.815. 

In these procedures it will be seen that we first attempted to 
determine the questions that might be made use of in detecting 
mentally and emotionally serious symptoms. This reduced the 
number of questions used from ninety-five to fifty-six. Besides 
this it eliminated some questions that could easily have been 
thought to indicate abnormal symptoms. It is recognized that 
this procedure in affecting a usable diagnostic instrument for un 
stable cases sufficiently progressed to require treatment, is arbi 
trary, and while the results might prove to be reliable, they might 
not be practically valid. 

Since many of the cases of failure at the University of Idaho 
were found to have neurotic symptoms and if this factor plays 
much of a part in elimination from college then the college rank 
should in some degree indicate potential insanity. And again it 
might be suggested that college life tends to overcome neurotic 
tendencies. A few case studies at this same institution seem to 
support this contention. In Table 1 below are figures that pre- 
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y per sent no reliable difference between the four undergraduate year 
away groups: 
‘e We TABLE 1 
YEAR IN COLLEGE AND NEUROTIC SYMPTOMS 

Class No. of Cases Average Seore on Test 

Ist 110 14.55 

2nd 81 14.48 

3rd 53 15.26 

4th 36 14.50 


J. W. Bridges while working with the Woodworth list found 
marked differences between the average: scores of medical and 
rt students. The number of cases for this investigation was 
ew, yet one gets the notion from it that student interest might 

determined by his condition of emotional stability. In our 
work we find no reliable difference for the different interests as 
shown by the selection of major work as presented in Table 2 


al low - 
TABLE 2 
NEUROTIC SYMPTOMS AND MAJOR SUBJECT 
Dept. No. of Cases Average Score in Tests 
Business 42 14.19 
English 49 14.39 
Psychology 15 14.00 
Physical Se. and Math. 17 13.10 
Pre-Med. and Zoology 10 15.60 


Musi 14 15.57 
13.55 


Law 9 55 


As measured by our instrument the females are the more un- 
table. Table 3 presents this data: 
TABLE : 
MALES AND FEMALES 
Number Mean P.E. of Mean P.E 
143 2.44 415 
184 5.94 425 
Means 3.50 


It will be remembered that thirty of the questions used were 
neerned with child life. It is pretty generally thought that 
iost of the instabilities date back to this period. If this were 
trictly the ease and if the adult could remember and correctly 
report his child experiences then the relationship for any case 
tween the two periods should be very high provided there have 
en no cures in the meantime; but on examination it is found 
that those showing a score of 14.46 in the present life show only 
0.21 for the child life period. This would seem to indicate that 
e can tell very little of what one’s mental health will be from 
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what he was in childhood as shown by our instrument; yet sing 
the correlation for the two periods was .57+.026 the relationship 
is closer than is usually found for mental tests and academi: 
success. 

Another item of interest that might be mentioned is that 
using the questionnaire wherein the student answers with and 
without signing his name. The one hundred and twenty-fow 
cases that signed their names made a mean score of 13.52 whik 
the one hundred and ninety-eight who did not sign made a scor 
of 15.38. These seores do not show a reliable difference which 
means that the students resort to few defense processes in report 
ing their condition. 

We have been contemplating a mental hygiene program at 
Idaho, but before attempting it we decided to interrogate thi 
students as to what they felt with respect to their own needs and 
how they would take advantage of any help provided. Thirteen 
questions were used in obtaining this information. Nineteen pe 
cent of the students stated that they never talk over their personal 
problems with any one. Forty-two per cent stated that if they 
had a serious mental problem they would not discuss it with on 
of the faculty. Of the other sixty-eight per cent the majority said 
they would discuss it with the head of the Psychology Depart 
ment. Twelve per cent stated that they haa some problem Ol 
mental health which they were concerned about at the present 
time. Eighty-eight per cent stated that they were in favor of a 
Mental Hygiene program, while seventy-seven per cent said that 
they would take advantage of it to get help on their problems. 
Forty-one per cent stated that college courses had created mental! 
problems for them. It was quite apparent that the majority ot 
these did not have serious mental problems in mind. Eleven pei 
cent say that they dread their school work. This is likely a serious 
maladjustment in itself. Forty-one per cent are not taking th 
course in college that they would like to be taking. It should be 
mentioned that the majority of the students were enrolled in th 
Junior College. There was a general dissatisfaction among the 
students in regard to the curriculum of this college. A system of 
faculty advisors was included as a part of the program for fresh 
men students. It is a serious reflection on this system when 
seventy-five per cent of the freshmen stated that their faculty 
advisor had not aided in solving their personal problems. Sixty 
seven per cent of the students made favorable reactions to the 
questionnaire; twenty-six were indifferent; and seven per cent 
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were unfavorable. Ninety-two per cent of the students stated 
at they were able to answer the questionnaire truthfully. 
We are further attempting to refine our instrument of insta- 
ty diagnosis. We are using it on many more eases of college 
nd high school grade. We are hoping to use it on institutional 
ises both before and after commitment. We are becoming more 
and more aware of the pitfalls in finding suitable criteria to make 
use of in evaluating the elements to be included in such a diag 
nostic means. We are checking our cases against the galvanic 
deflection, blood pressure, pulse rate fluctuations, changes in depth 
and rate of breathing with what would seem to be little success 


it agreement. 





A NOTE ON THE EFFECT OF REPEATED HYPNOTIC 
STIMULATION 


By O. H. MOWRER 


ABORATORY OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS 


AST spring while making motion picture records of the re- 
L, sponses of birds to bodily rotation, it was observed that a 

particular White Leghorn rooster (presumably about a year 
old) invariably went into a kind of faint or trance every time 
the intense illumination necessary for the photographie work was 
turned on. The eyes closed, the head and neck drooped, and the 
whole body appeared limp and lifeless. The duration of this state 
varied anywhere from a few seconds to two or three minutes, 
depending upon how long the light was left on and upon whether 
or not the bird was disturbed. Naturally, such behavior inea- 
pacitated the fowl as a movie actor and necessitated his elimina- 
tion as a subject in the rotation experiment. However, before 
the experimenter had permanently removed the bird from the 
rotation apparatus, another person who happened to be in the 
experimental room casually began stroking the rooster’s comb 
with the surprising result that he went into another of the trance 
states. This suggested that the bird might be a valuable hypnotic 
subject and that stroking the comb might afford the basis for 
an effective hypnotic technique. Subsequent tests demonstrated 


T 


that both of these suppositions were correct. 

In view of the dearth of experimental data on the practice 
effect of hynosis, it seemed worth while to try to ascertain whether 
the duration of the hypnotic trance decreases or increases with 
repetition. Accordingly on May 9 (1930) the rooster was hyp 
notized three times in rapid succession and this procedure repeated 
daily until May 28 (inclusive), except on May 18 on which date 
the experiment was unavoidably omitted. 

The technique employed, with occasional variations, was es 
sentially as follows: The experimenter grasped the fowl’s legs 
with one hand and gently laid him on his side. With the other 
hand the experimenter then stroked the comb until the bird had 


become perfectly quiet; he then released the bird’s feet and used 


both hands for making passes a few inches from the eyes, strok 
ing the comb, or rubbing downward on the eyelids. Reference 


60 
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he illustrations will give a more concrete notion as to the 
re of this procedure. ' 
(he time required to induce the trance was counted from the 
of stimulation until the eyes had remained closed thirty 
nds, at which point stimulation was discontinued. The dura- 
of the trance itself was counted from the termination of 
ation until the bird got to his feet, which ordinarily occurred 


Enlargements from selected frames of a motion picture film, showing hypnotic 
behavior and technique employed to produce it 


as soon as he opened his eyes. The intervals between the succes- 
sive trials on a given day usually amounted to less than a minute, 
sometimes only to a few seconds; and it should also be added that 
he three daily repetitions were always made at about the same 
time, namely, eleven o’clock in the morning. The duration of the 
stimulus and the duration of the trance for the various repetitions 
are given in the table. In all cases the time was recorded only to 
the nearest half minute. 





1 This technique has been tested on a limited number of other roosters with results 
h range all the way from success to complete failure, indicating that susceptibility 
ypnosis is quite as dependent on individual differences in chickens as it is in 
man beings. 
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Although there was no significant change in the time required 
to produce a thirty-second closure of the eyes, the duration of 
the trance (as distinct from the period of stimulation) is seen 
to have dropped very markedly, in the end virtually to zero, 
This decrease appears to agree in general with certain observa 
tions which have been made on human subjects,*® and seems to 
offer another example wherein repetition, instead of ‘‘fixating”’ 
or ‘‘stamping in’’ a response in accordance with the traditional 
laws of learning, actually abolishes it. If it can be definitely 
established by further experimentation that the duration of the 
hypnotic trance customarily decreases with repeated stimulation, 
it may afford one of the many missing links in the explanation 
of hypnotic phenomena in general; certainly it will demand a 
reformulation of the so-called law of repetition. 


Date Stimulus Trance Date Stimulus Trance 


4% min. 
May 9. ; min. 


min. 


min, 414 min, min. 
min. May 19 . os min. 6 min 
min. min, 


to 


min. min. 
min, May 20.....4 2% min. 
min. min, 


min. 


May ‘ 21% min. 
min. 


ON 


6 min. min. . min, 
May - [hes min. 544 min. May 2 e J min, 
min, j min. min, 
min. } min. { 4 min. 
May 12... 214 min. } min, may 22..... 2%4 min, 
min, ‘ min. 6 min. 
min, min. { 6 min. 
a? eee ae min. min. May 2: . 4 min. 
® min. ‘ min, min, 
>» min. 2 min. { min. 
Ber BeceseG 7 min. 1 min. May : 3 min. 
min, } min. min. 
min. min. min. 
May 15. ¢ 2% min. 3 min, May 2: ; ‘ min. 
min, i min. min, 
min. 6 min. ca min. 
May 16 - oo min. 2% min. min. 
min. min. 2% min, 
min, min. ; min. 
May . ‘ min. 6 min. r § ‘ min, 
min. min. min, 
min, 

May 18 May 2 3 min. L, 

3 min. min. 


2 It would have been interesting to have again exposed the bird to the intense light 
after he had become immune to the comb-stroking procedure; however, this project did 
not suggest itself until after the bird had been disposed of. 

8 Reference is made here to the unpublished data of Dr. Roy M. Dorcus. Although 
he has never approached the specific problem of trance duration, he has found that 
the efficacy of both hypnotic and post-hypnotic suggestion is much reduced in a subject 
who has been hypnotized a great number of times. 
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NOTE ON THE PINTNER-PATERSON PERFORMANCE 
SCALE 


By HARRIET BABCOCK, Pu.D. 


NEW YORK CITY 


‘THE data which forms the basis of this article were incidental 

| to practical work and though the number of cases is to small 

to prove anything the results are suggestive of a needed line 
research for adult clinics. 

In the elinie where these data were collected, the short form of 

Pinter-Paterson Performance Scale was in use to help esti- 
mate the intelligence of foreignors for whom the Terman Scale 
was not considered a valid measure. 

[It had been noticeable that the results were markedly and 
suspiciously low. To test this both the long Terman Seale and 
the Performance Seale were given to all the subjects for a while. 
These subjects were no longer showing psychotic symptoms. 
Their ages ranged from eighteen years to forty-seven years dis- 
tributed as follows: 

3 less than 20 
10 from 21 to 29 
9 from 30 to 39 
7 from 40 to 47 


Probably none of the subjects were of quite average intelligence 
as is indicated both by the results of the tests and by the fact 
that they were sent to the clinic to verify or refute the medical 
doctor’s opinion that they were mentally deficient. 

Three facts are to be noted in the results: 

1. Seored by the median mental age method, only one subject 
scored higher on the Terman Scale. The rest scored lower and 
the average difference was 1 year 3 months lower by the perform- 
ance than the Terman Scale. 

2. When the same performance tests were scored by the year 
scale method, the differences were less: only four scored lower 
than on the Terman Scale, while the average difference was 5.8 
months higher on the performance scale. 

3. The degree of difference was directly related to the extent 
of the previous psychotic condition: subjects who were well and 
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diagnosed as mentally deficient averaged more nearly the same o) 
both tests; psychopathic personalities came next averaging fair) 
nearly the same; undiagnosed subjects showed great variabilit 
and no consistency in their difference from the Terman rating: 
while depressed and traumatic cases were markedly lower in per 
formance scores. 

These data show that this seale as it is usually scored tends 
to rate adults lower than does the Terman Seale even when th 
latter scale is probably affected by psychotic residua; and that 
when it is used with adults the year-scale method of scoring |; 
probably fairer than is the median-mental-age method and mor 
nearly indicates the subject’s normal mental level. 

The different tests of the scale are undoubtedly of different 
relative values in determining intelligence, and it may be inferred 
from these results that such differences in relative value are mor 
important in estimating adult intelligence than in measuring th 
intelligence of maturing individuals from five to sixteen years 
of age. 

Much research is needed with adult subjects, both normal and 
psychotic, before we will have any valid basis for judging th 
meaning of the scores when such tests are applied to them. 

In the meantime tests which require the use of a subject’s pre 
vious acquisition of knowledge—and of course which are known 
to correlate highly with intelligence—are probably better for 
measuring psychotic adults than are performance tests, especially) 
those in which the relative values of the separate tests are not 
weighted: and unless foreigners are very recently arrived and do 
not hear English spoken either at home or at business their failure 
to grasp the problems of a Terman examination are more apt to 
be due to mental deficiency than to ‘‘foreign language handicap”’. 

In any case it is as unscientific to consider the results of a per- 
formance scale alone as it is to consider only the results of a 
language scale. 

To use both and get all the hints possible for doubtful cases is 
the only course to pursue in our present stage of insufficient 
knowledge. 
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FURTHER TESTS OF THE WELLS 
AGE SCALE 


EMOTIONAL 


By C. O. WEBER 


LS Co 


I. InrRopUCTORY 
NE fruit of the new psychology is the rediscovery, not of the 
() literary, but of the scientific ‘‘natural man’’ of Rousseau, 
the man of instinct. The behavior of man has exhibited so 
ich that is erratic, irrational, and tumultuous, that the psychol- 
of impulse has been called upon to restore method to madness, 
it were. Instincts and emotions must explain, what from the 
int of view of intelligence level is so inexplicable. The growing 
terest in this phase of psychology is made manifest by the 
ppointment of a special committee by the American Psychological 
\ssociation to survey its problems. Witness also the special 
symposia held in England and in the United States on the subjects 
instincts and emotions. This renewed interest in the life of 
pulse is not speculative as it was in the days of Reimarus, but 
healthily experimental. Indeed, the experimental literature is 
ilready so extensive that it would be futile to attempt a brief 
rvey of it. Roback’s extensive bibliography makes this evident 
ugh !? 

The logical fructification of psychological conquest is a quanti- 
tative test which will measure degrees or levels of the factor in 
juestion. No doubt, ‘‘tests’’ tend to appear before we are quite 
sure about what we are testing. Even in this case, the attempts 
have the value of convincing us that our basic research is incom- 
plete. We are all painfully aware of the existing chaos of the 
rovinee of character and temperament in psychology. No one 
in criticize where all are beggars. Terman writes, concerning 

1 attempt to measure interests, ‘‘Intelligence is abiding, it does 
ot ordinarily take wings, or completely alter its form and sub- 
stance as interest is likely to do, the moment one approaches it 
vith a test.’’? We can but point to a few tests of positive worth, 


the Pressey X-O Test, several introvert-extrovert scales, the 


xperiments of Voelker, Cady, Furfey (and others), and confi- 


l Roback, A. A. A Bibliography of Character and Personality, Boston, 1927. 
2 Terman, L. Genetic Studies of Genius, 1926, p. 455. 




































66 C. O. Weber 
dently expect that hard work well directed will yield tests no less 
standardized and no less useful than intelligence tests. 

Tests which purport to measure motivational traits (including 
in this term all instinctive, emotional, affective, temperamental] 
factors) are of two types: There is first the test which seeks to 
isolate types—types of character, interest, emotional trend, ete, 
By far the majority of tests are of this type. However, there is 
a second form of test which seeks to measure, not types, but levels 
of maturation. This second and newer venture is prompted by 
the growing conviction that there are levels of emotional maturity 
which are quite important in their bearings on achievement and 
failure, mental health and disease, on normal and criminal conduct. 
Psychoanalysis has long since made us familiar with the concept 
of regression and its role in mental disease.* 

A survey of the literature on regression suggested to us the 
construction of a scale which would measure levels of emotional 
maturity in normal subjects. We avoided the usual method of 
applying large numbers of tests in an impromptu manner, and then 
eliminating the bad ones. There exists a woeful want of reci 
procity between the psychometricians who construct tests and 
psychologists who make ‘‘pure science’’, not its immediate appli- 
cations, their metier. We ventured, therefore, to derive tests from 
the basic achievements of comparative, introspective, even of 
speculative psychology. Surely, the ideas of men of the caliber 
of Hall, Prince, Janet, Rivers, Watson, McDougall (and, indeed, 
many others), must be in some sense true to the realities. If so, 
tests of emotional age based upon their teachings must succeed 
and if they do not succeed, they point to the errors of the doctrines 
in question. 

The first seale was devised and standardized in 1928.* It was 
given to 284 school children ranging in age from eight to seventeen 
years, together with other tests. The resulting r’s were not large, 
but ‘‘emotional age’’ as measured by this test corresponded better 
with chronological age (r=+.521) than did intelligence (r=+.422). 
Also, when partial r’s were computed, it developed that agreement 
between emotional age and school grades was better than the 


3 The treatment of this subject in the Freudian literature (see especially the works 
of Freud, E. Jones, Jung, and Hinkle) is rather piecemeal. Systematic discussions may 
be found in the two following references: Wm. McDougall, Chapter 16 of his Outlir 
of Abnormal Psychology, 1923; F. L. Wells, ‘‘ Value Psychology and the Affectiv 
Disorders,’’ J. of Ab. and Soc. Psych., 21, 1926-27, pp. 135 ff. 

4 Weber, C. O. ‘‘A Conception of Emotional Age and Its Measurement,’’ J. of Al 
and Soc. Psych., 24, 1930, pp. 466-471. See also Proceedings and Papers of the Ninth 
International Congress of Psychology, 1930, pp. 474 ff. 
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ement between intelligence and grades. In 1929-30 an 
pt was made to give a second revision of this test to college 


ng ind women (223 cases from the University of Nebraska and 
al Wells College). The results were in the directions expected, but 


were altogether so weak that we abandoned adults and resumed 


Ne, york with younger cases. In 1930-31, a third revision of this test, 
: sisting of eight sub-tests, was constructed, and given to 245 
ects ranging from ten to nineteen years of age (inclusive), 
by from grades 8, 10 and 12 of the Auburn grade and high 
" ools. It has also been given to 140 freshmen at New York 
me versity, and to all the women inmates (113 cases) of Auburn 
™ m. The results show that the third edition is a great improve- 
7 over the first.” This paper gives the results from the grade 
| high school cases, giving brief mention to the results with the 
~ ngquents.® But first it will be profitable to review the results 
— others who indicate the need of non-intelligence tests, or who 
of cate the best ways of constructing them. 
1e] 
ws II. Survey or Some MortivationaL StTupIEs 
oli Practical need demands the construction of non-intelligence 
om tests. Achievement in school and in life in general depends upon 
of ity but also upon motivation. Indeed, the intelligence score 
bet tself appears to depend in part upon motivation. Raubenheimer, 
ed. ding upon the results of Voelker and Cady, constructed tests 
50. f moral instability and character. The gifted child was found to 
superior in these tests to control groups, for both sexes and at 
nes ives. The gifted child of nine years has reached a level 
iracter development corresponding to the unselected child of 
vas rteen years. As usual, girls begin the adolescent spurt of 
m iracter development about one year in advance of the boys.‘ 
a Another positive finding is Miss Wyman’s test of interest and 
:, . f its bearing on achievement.* Cooperating with Kelley, she 
ey) devised tests of three types of interest: intellectual, social and 
v0 ty interest. Seores on these tests were correlated with 
the scores of the National Intelligence Test and of the Stanford 
ie ur revision (a slight modification of the third) is being published by 
ae n Mifflin Company. 
sin nks are due to the following collaborators whose advice and aid made this 
possible: J. P. Guilford, Superintendent Barford and Principal Morehouse of 
irn grade and high schools; to Professor C. W. Scherer and Mr. Frank East 
A) f New York University; to Warden Frank Heacock of Auburn Prison. : 
L., Raubenheimer, A. B., and Goodenough, F. L. Genetic Studies of 


[, 1926, ch. 17. 


r details, see Genetic Studies of Genius, 1926, vol a ch. 16. 
































68 C. O. Weber 
Achievement Test. We may note several striking points out of 
the extensive results yielded by this study. As we would surmise. 
there are no sex differences in intellectual interests, but girls sur. 
pass boys in social interest, while boys surpass girls in activity 
tual age grows considerably with age, whil 


—_ 


interest. Intellee 
social interest grows but little, and activity interest not at al] 
Age scales must take such results into account. This study gives 
clear evidence of the causal relationship between impulsive and 
cognitive processes: the gifted children exceed the normal 

intellectual interest at all ages. The author of this study formu. 
tates a general statement of the mutual relations between intelli- 
gence, intellectual interest, and achievement. The partial ; 
between intelligence and achievement (with intellectual interest 
constant) is higher (+.763) than the r between interest and 
achievement (intelligence constant, r=+.490). The writer con- 
cludes, however, that ability to sueceed does not produce the inter- 
est, but that interest is essential to success. Interest is necessary 
for achievement, though intelligence helps to determine the amount 
achieved. One thinks of intelligence as potential energy, like the 
energy of bodily nutrients, which require some catalytic agent to 
set them free. Feelings seem to play a role similar to that of 
catalytic agents in mental processes: they do none of the thinking, 
but induce intelligence to function. ‘‘There is a greater associa- 
tion between intellectual and social interest, between intellectual 
and activity interest, and between social and activity interest than 


’*® This result suggests, 


between any one of these and intelligence.’ 
as we would expect in any case, that interests, whatever they be, 
grow out of instinctive rather than cognitive roots. This suggests 
that, since impulsive nature is an independent variable, it can be 
subject to separate measurement. 

Of several convincing demonstrations of the disparity between 
intelligence and scholarship, we select the study of C. L. Stone as 
representative.’ Good r’s between mental ability and scholarshi 
are not obtainable, says Stone, because intelligent idlers, good 
students with extra-curricular burdens, men with weak bodies or 
unhealthy philosophies skew the relationship one way, while men 
with ambition and pertinacity skew it the other way. At Dart- 
mouth first-semester grades and intelligence ratings were cot- 
verted into percentile form to make them comparable. Sixty-tw 
cases showed discrepancies between the two ratings of 50 points 





9 Op cit., p. 481. 
) Stone, C. L. ‘‘ Disparity Between Intelligence and Scholarship’’, J. of Ed. Psy 
3, 1922, pp. 241-244. 
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it of r more. Despite this, 53 cases out of the 62 succeeded well 
nis enough to continue during the second semester. This group was 
Sul pared with a group of normal controls as regards perseverance 
ith nd other traits. The results were not altogether clear, but indi- 
hil ate that such character traits may lie at the root of the discrep- 
ies between intelligence and scholarship. 
es }. B. Young made a comparative study between (1) introver- 
sion-extraversion, (2) psychoneurotic traits, and (3) failures at 
l in Colgate University, covering’ two years. Despite the fact that 
‘mu reorrelations between these traits was nearly zero, the failures 
el] still show significant combinations of traits. Thus, those having 
il intelligence and high introversion have less than one-half of 
Test heir quota of failures. Again, it develops that failures concen- 


in the group that are emotionally stable and extravert. 


con Extraversion plus neurotic traits leads to failure.” 
ite Dr. C. H. Town, director of psychoclinical research at the 
341 Buffalo Aid Society, writes: ‘‘In our experience the intelligence 
unt or intelligence type considered alone gives no indication of 
th the general conduct status of the individual.’’'* ‘*Conduet prob- 
t ’ brought to the clinie were twice as often feebleminded as the 
t Ol total number of cases tested. Yet 75 per cent of the ‘‘eonduct’’ 
‘ing. s were above the feebleminded level of intelligence. Dr. Town, 
cia- accordingly, undertakes the measurement of emotional trends. 
t The attempts to erect scales that will measure emotional age 
ha ire very few indeed. The study which most nearly resembles our 
sts own is P. H. Furfey’s measurement of ‘‘developmental age.’’ * 
’ be, Furfey constructed a seale of four tests which showed not only 
ests ood reliability (+4-.76, by the method of split halves), but good 
be reement with an elaborate rating scale of the traits which indi- 
developmental age (r=+.56), and with chronological age 
Teen r=+.59). Dr. G. 8S. Gates experimented with a test of social 
e as perception,’* in which the subjects judged facial expressions in 
shi Ruckmick’s list. We diseuss these results in connection with our 
ood own, to follow. The Willoughby Scale of Emotional Maturity 
3 or overs the field of traits the measurement of which was our objec- 
me! tive. However, the Willoughby Seale is a rating scale. Although 
art- rating scales have great value, the inconvenience in giving and 
C0! scoring them will always point to the need of tests of the usual 


1 Young, J. B. ‘‘How Emotional Traits Predispose to College Failure,’’ J. of Ed. 
ints Psy h., 18, 1927, pp. 631-636. 
— l2 Town, C. H. ‘‘A Clinical Test to Determine Emotional Trends and Emotional 
Balance,’’ J. of Ab. and Soc. Psych., 23, 1928-29, 488-99. 

Furfey, P. H. ‘‘Developmental Age,’’ Am. J. of Psych., 8, 1928, pp. 149-157. 


Gates, G. S., J. of Ed. Psych., Nov. 1923; J. of Ed. Psych., 16, 1925, pp. 452-457. 
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capac ity type with objective procedures and standards. We n a 
proceed now to a description of the Wells E.A. (emotional ag 
Seale and its results. 


III. Tae Weis E.A. Scare, Tarrp Revision 

The formation of our scale was guided throughout by a som 
what daring assumption: the assumption that emotional processes 
represent capacities. We do not oppose ‘‘insight’’ to ‘‘feeling”’ 
but oppose two kinds of insight, intellectual and emotional; main 
taining that the mind possesses at least two modes of comprehen 
sion. This view, of course, is not novel. Aristotle, St. Anselm, 
Kant, Bergson, Bradley, all of them authorities regarding th 
mind’s ways of knowing, have defended, in one way or another, 
the view that the feelings constitute a mode of comprehension. 
Even the mathematician Boole writes that emotions involve ‘‘a1 
elimination of a mean term in a system which has three terms”’ 
The system of three terms is the syllogistic system. Just as th 
feebleminded get lost in intellectual matters, the emotionally imma 
ture want insight into problems which involve felt relationships. 
The relation of East to West is spatial, the relation between parent 
and child, between offender and offended, between teacher and 
student, is in part a felt relationship. The comprehension of the 
latter sort of relations, which are multiform and intricate, implies 
the capacity to entertain certain feelings. 

Accordingly, we sought to gauge emotional age, not by rating 
devices, not by presenting to the observer an array of alternatives 
from which he selects according to his taste, but by presenting 
problems to be solved, where the ability to solve the problem rests 
upon the capacity to experience certain feelings. This last idea 
is so difficult, however, that we were able to attain it in part only. 

The third revision with which this paper deals consists of eight 
sub-tests, as follows: 


1. Moral association test. 
Fear association test. 


*) 
» 
) 


Interest preference test. 

4. Interest association test. 

Collecting preference test. 

Primary and blended emotions test. 
Matching proverbs expressing feelings. 
Emotional analogies test. 


Tests 3, 4, 5 and 6 are revised forms of the test used in our 
initial attempt, and are described in the reference cited. Tests 
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2 and 4 are new, and are based on results of the Pressey X—O 
les The association test, as Terman discerns,’ is well caleu- 
ited to give good service in the field of motivational psychology. 
n an association test, as in life, the observer responds to a situa- 
ion—the key word, says Jung, is a generalized situation. The 
advantage is that since the situation implied by a key word is so 
ceneralized, the subject is not clearly aware of the fact that he is 

.king a personal response to a situation. If, in place of this, 

ask for a personal response to a specific situation, rationaliza- 
mat once occurs. The subject’s response will be dictated by his 
mmediate mood and recent experience, and especially by what he 
t] inks he ought to say. The association test looks into the sub- 
habitual community of ideas and feelings a propos of no 
situation in particular. Terman rejects the Pressey test, however, 
as unsuited to young children. There is no doubt that the Pressey 
has proved its worth as a test of emotional trends—a score of 
experimental references to it are almost invariably favorable. 
Our interest here centers in the extensive maturity ‘‘differential 
inits’’? developing out of this test and kindly put at our disposal 
by the Presseys. Differential units are composed as follows: The 
per cents crossing (or underlining) each word in the Pressey X—O 
Test was computed, for boys and girls separately, for school-grade 


groups of three levels: Grades 6-8, 10-12, and for college level. 
, cases involved were over 1,700. We select as ‘‘differential 
’’, 2.e., as words which are diagnostic of maturity level, those 


M words Ww hie h show large differences in the percentages of the grade 


he 


groups. 

We formed tests 1, 2 and 4 of our scale by selecting from the 
numerous differential units at hand 30 of the most diagnostic 
words. These words were arranged in lines of six words each. 
Each line of six words contained two words diagnostic of grades 
6-8, one word being for boys and the other for girls. Similar pairs 
were selected for grades 10-12 and for the college group. We 
eliminated words of high differential value which were too infor- 
mational in character. For instance, the proper names Raphael, 
Napoleon, and Tennyson are cut out because their high ‘‘differ- 
ential value’’ may rest upon intellectual differences between young 
and old. We further cut out words which are differential at both 
ends of the range of ages, 7.e., words which differentiate both 
grades 6-8 and college grades from grades | 10-12. Kach word, 





15 We owe a special debt to the P resseys for permission to use these materials, espe- 
ally since all three of the tests, as our results show, have dis ignostic merit 
16Terman, L. Genetic Studies of Genius, vol. I. ch. 17. 
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however, appears three times in symmetrical combinations with 


the other words, so that we had, for each test, fifteen lines of six 
words each. To facilitate scoring, the first two words in each lisi 
were diagnostic of grades 6-8, the next two for grades 10-12, and 
the last two for college grade. The work saved in scoring is thus 
enormous, since the score assigned to a word depends on its posi 
tion. To be sure, Mathews and others show that the positions of 
words in a test are not entirely negligible factors.’ We assumed, 
however, that the older subjects would look farther before marking 
a word, and that since this habit may be as much diagnostic 
emotional as of intellectual maturity, the words might as well bi 
arranged accordingly. To further the elimination of tempera- 
mental and sex differences in these tests, we divided the total score 
on the test by the number of words underlined. The directions for 
taking these tests are almost identical with those of the Pressey 
X—O Seale. 

Test 6 is not new, but still calls for special comments. It seems 
very casual and common, consisting of brief descriptions of eight 
situations which the subject considers. To the right of each prob 
lem occurs a list of from five to seven emotional terms, and th 
subject underlines the one term which refers to the emotion he is 
the most likely to experience when in the situation in question. 
We were, in fact, not interested in the particular response of the 
subject as such; and are not concerned whether he misjudges him 
self, or whether, when the test is given again, he underlines a 
different word. We are interested in the word underlined only in 
so far as it belongs to the class of primary or blended emotions as 
described by MecDougall.’** This test, in fact, was primarily 
designed as a test of this theory rather than as an application of i 
We assumed that the primary emotions occur typically in youth, 
and that the blended emotions, involving the mutual interaction 
of the primaries, appear as maturity progresses. The total list 
of emotions presented to be underlined, classify, aceording to 
McDougall, as follows: 

Primary pinar Tertiar) Quarternary 

fear thins fascing reverence 

disgust 

wonder contempt 

anger admiration 

subjection envy 

love gratitude 

pity 


17 Mathews, C. O., J. of Ed. Psych., 18, 1927, pp. 445-457. 
18 Complete statements are to be found either in his Social Psychology, 1926, or in 


> 


the Outline of Psychology, 1923. 
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we assign scores of one point each time that a primary emo- 
is indicated, two points for each binary, ete., we secure total 
es which should correlate with age. 
lest 7 is of the ‘‘proverb matching’’ type, suggested by Koh’s 
hieal diserimination’’ test. Our material is unique in two 
pects: the material used is relatively new and the ‘‘sayings’’ 
ress the wisdom of feeling rather than the wisdom of reason. 
lost of the proverbs that are used in tests are objectionable 
ause they are too widely *‘talked about’’—a child knows their 
port from acquaintance. Again, few of. them concern the emo- 
al crises of life. To find materials of the right sort we can- 
vassed a recent edition of an extensive compendium of proverbs.” 
The expression, ‘‘ Nothing sharpens sight like envy’’, requires for 
ts comprehension little skill in the use of reason—it does seem to 
require ‘‘knowledge by acquaintance’’, as Russell would say. 
[wenty carefully selected epigrams are followed, each by three 
terpretative statements. Interpretations were chosen that would 
suit the probable ideas of children, of adolescents, and of adults on 
the matter. The subject checked the interpretation which he or 
considered correct. This test turned out to be the best in the 
ntire series. 

Test 8 is like the familiar ‘‘logical analogies’’ test, except that 
analogies involved concern emotions and emotional situations. 
Several examples ‘‘correctly marked’’ may serve in place of 

rther deseription: 


ISGUST : LOVE :: REPEL attract, illness, friends, work 
COURAGE : CONFIDENCE :: FEAR trust, repose, anxiety, jealousy 
SUCCESS : ENVY :: FAILURE commend, luck, desirable, sympathize 


To increase still further the character of a capacity test, we 
ave this test without the usual time limits. As with the Pressey 
X—-O test, we ‘‘appeared’’ to take the time in order to keep the 
bjects under pressure, but time was continued until practically 
every subject completed each item. This enables the slow student 
who has ‘‘power’’ to show his superiority: we wanted a test 

of power, not of speed. We are now prepared to give an account 
of the results of this test as a whole. We consider, first, the 
results of 325 forms (80 of them retests) from the grade and high 
school subjects. These cases ranged from ten to nineteen years 
n age, inclusively; and are drawn from grades 6, 8, 10, and 12, 
which are considered as average groups in a carefully graded 
school system. The Otis Advanced Intelligence Examination, 


19 Apperson, G. L. English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases, New York, 1929 
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teachers’ ratings, and carefully computed chronological ages serve 
as ‘‘eriteria’’ of our test results. 

We consider first the matter of validity of the test. The E.A. 
Scale was given twice to the sixth grade cases (80 in number) with 
an interval of five weeks between. Table I gives the resulting 
measures of r between the two seores for each of the eight tests: 


TABLE I 


r’s Between Tests and Retests, On Tests: N r P.E. 
I 77 + .334 + .069 
2 76 + .487 + .059 
3. 76 + .483 + .059 
4. Omitted during retest 
5. 78 + .384 + .065 
6 77 + .498 + .057 
7 78 + .747 + .034 
8. 75 + .331 + .029 
All 78 + .775 + .029 


The r’s for the subtests are low, except the one for test 7. The 
reliability of the total score, however, is fairly good (+.775). A 
further test of validity was sought by correlating it with teachers’ 
estimates of emotional maturity. Two teachers rated the sixth 
grade on the basis of five grades of ‘‘maturity’’, as exhibited in 
general conduct. When these two independent ratings are aver- 
aged and correlated with the E.A. scores, the resulting r is +. 
( cases, +. ). 

Table II gives the correlations between the Wells E.A. Scale 
and intelligence, and then with chronological age, and finally with 
‘‘index of brightness’’ 


TABLE II 


r between Intelligence Score and— N r P.E. 
Test 1. 234 + 601 + .028 
2 233 + .327 + .039 
3 234 + 551 + 030 
4 234 + .269 + .040 
5. 235 + .305 + 040 
6. 234 + .646 + .026 
7. 235 +.778 + .017 
8, 230 + . 266 + .041 
All 235 + .799 + .016 

r between chronological age and— 

Test 1. 242 + .430 + .035 
2 241 + .199 + .041 
3 243 + .268 + .040 
4. 242 + .398 + .036 
5. 242 + .331 + .039 
6 242 + .432 + .035 
7. 243 + .606 + .027 
8. 236 + .463 + .034 
All 243 + .709 + .022 
r between E.A. Score and I.Q. 235 +- .396 + .037 
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The correlations of the scores on our test with intelligence and 

e are gratifyingly high. Compared to the usual correlations 
A, ven by standard tests, they are indeed superior. This is offset 
ith the result that emotional age correlates with intelligence some 
ng vhat better than it correlates with age (r+.799 as compared with 
‘emotional age’’ 


709). It may be contended, of course, that 
rrelates so well with intelligence because intelligence is so well 
related with chronological age. This conclusion is supported 

the fact that the emotional age scores give a fairly small r 

.396) with intelligence quotient (with which Otis’ ‘‘index of 

ehtness’’ is roughly equivalent). The conclusion is_ that 
aturity, not mere brightness or high I.Q., is the quality required 
the subject is to attain a high score in the E.A. Seale. 

Partial r’s were computed with the hope of arriving at a closer 
ip on the mutual relations of (1) emotional age, (2) intelligence, 
nd (3) chronological age. The partial r’s are as follows: 


r 12.3 (with age constant + 602 
A r 13.2 (with intelligence constant + 353 
r 23.1 (with emotional age constant)—+ .310 


Apparently, intelligence has not or cannot be eliminated as a 
n factor in these tests, to the extent that we would desire. Still, 
emotional maturity agrees better with age (+.353) than intelli- 

vence agrees with age (+.310), when third factors are rendered 

constant. In our first edition we found, similarly, that emotional 
e age agrees better than does intelligence with school grades. 
h We wish to call especial attention to the results of test 6. We 
have had a previous occasion to test the theory of primary and 
blended emotions in an experiment *° involving introspective pro- 
cedure. The results of this test and of the present experiment 
erify the theory in question. If we tabulate the frequencies with 
which emotions of various grades (whether primary, binary, etc.) 
are designated, for the various age groups, we get the results 
indicated in Table III: 

TABLE III 


Age Groups 


Types of Emotion 10-11 12-13 14-15 16-17 18-19 
Primary. . . ane 18 21 16 14 11 
>: ae ai ee 18 15 18 14 16 
Tertiary. ... eee 4 5 9 1] 12 
Quarternary. ........ 10 1] 25 32 44 


The younger the child the more likely the tendency to under- 
line primary emotions. Conversely, the tendency to designate 


20 Weber, C. O., J. of Ab. and Soc. Psych., 22, 1928, pp. 406-414. 
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blended emotions increases with age: in fact, the subject eighteen 
years of age is four times as likely to underline reverence as th 
child of ten years. Perhaps, says the critic, the child of ten does 
not ‘‘understand’’ what reverence means. True enough: the 
only question is, Why does he not understand? Reverence, as a 
term, is hardly more difficult than the words ‘‘admiration’’, ‘‘dis- 
gust’’, and ‘‘wonder’’, although he understands the latter quite 
readily. The implication is that if he does not know the meaning 
of ‘‘reverence’’ he has not felt it. Dr. C. H. Town was also 
guided by the distinction between primary and blended emotions 
in devising tests of emotional trends. Dr. Gates tested the ability 
of children to read facial expressions in the Ruckmick set of por- 
traits. Pain is identified by over one-half of the cases six years 
of age, anger is similarly identified at seven, fear at ten, surprise 
at eleven, while scorn is described correctly by only 43 per cent of 


the eleven-year-old subjects: scorn is binary. 

We dwell on these results because they show the possibility of 
bridging a chasm which exists between the views of psychologists 
who pursue the study of motivation for the sake of science, and the 
practical-minded ‘‘testers’’ who evolve tests in lordly disregard 
of psychological analysis. Every attempt at scale construction 


may achieve a double purpose: to fulfill the practical need for 
tests and to bring facts to bear upon those basic ideas whose 
acceptance or rejection are steps in the progress of our science. 


[V. EmorionaL AGE In A WoMEN’s Prison 

The third revision of the Wells E.A. Seale and the Otis Intel- 
ligence Test were given to the available population of the Auburn 
Women’s Prison. Ninety cases out of a total of 113 were tested 
(42 black and 48 white), some cases being excluded by illness, 
others by illiteracy. The Otis test was given with strict regard 
to rules. The average intelligence of this group was so low, how- 
ever, that it was necessary to give them detailed explanation and 
unlimited time for the E.A. Seale, some of the cases requiring two 
hours to complete a test which even sixth graders completed in 
forty minutes. 

The average ‘‘emotional age’’ of this group, interpreted in 
terms of the grade and high school standards, was 14.5 years; 
while the average mental age, in terms of the Otis tables, was 12 
years. They are, therefore, retarded in terms of both tests: It 
must be remembered that the E.A. Test yielded scores that 
increased with age up to 20 years. The fact that the retardation 
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for ‘‘emotional age’’ is less than that for intelligence is wholly or 

part due to the unlimited time given for taking the emotional 
test. 

Average scores for both tests were computed for four leading 
types of offense, and the results appear in Table IV: 

TABLE IV 

AVERAGE SCORES AND TYPES OF OFFENSE 


Av. E.A. Av. Otis 

Offense of Subjects ‘ Cases Seore Score 

1. Robbery and Burglary..... 14 164.0 90.6 
2. Grand Larceny ...... oe 29 160.0 85.1 
i EM Sarah 4 on oe Oe oe 9 160.8 80.3 
4. Miameinereter. . 2 5 ccc. 20 160.0 76.4 


Both tests, especially the Otis Test, show a relation to the type 
f offense: the more serious the offense, the lower the age as 
cauged by both tests. 

Two officials of the prison rated the subjects (five ranks) 
according to independent judgments of emotional age. The two 
judges sought to gauge emotional maturity without reference to 
the actual age of the subjects, or their level of intelligence, or their 
behavior status. Subjects whose emotional responses and char- 
acter seemed to be the most infantile were given a rating of one; 
those whose character and behavior seemed to be the most mature, 
so far as emotions are concerned, were given a rating of five. The 
two judges showed an agreement, in terms of r, of +.438. This 
fairly good agreement prompted us to use their combined ratings 
as an ‘‘external criterion’’ of the validity of our test. We had, in 


addition, the chronological ages of the subjects. These ages were 


secured both from the subjects and from the office records. There 
was substantial agreement between the two records, the average 
variation being but .8 years. The offenses were rated on a basis 
of nine degrees of seriousness, according to the order suggested 
by Table IV. A set of correlations was prepared between these 
variables which we reproduce in Table V 
TABLE V 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SCORES OF WOMEN FELONS 


Traits Correlated Cases r P.E, 
E.A. Seores and E.A. Rating 86 + .291  - 
2. E.A. Seores and Otis Seores... ; 7 84 + .775 - 
E.A. Seores and Degree of Offense... 70 -.112 =. 
E.A. Seores and Chronological Age 86 —.190 =. 
Otis Scores and E.A. Rating. 7 4 ; 85 + .330 >. 
6. E.A. Rating and Degree of Offense... , 7] 003 =. 
7. E.A. Rating and Chronological Age 87 + .048 =. 
8. Otis Seores and Degree of Offense Seen 68 —.156 =. 
). Otis Scores and Chronological Age 86 — .225 ~~ 
Degree of Offense and Chronological Age 70 + .189 -. 
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The E.A. Scores correlate positively with intelligence and with 
the officer’s ratings, far too well with the former! Clearly, intel. 
ligence ‘‘weights’’ our test too much. This is the fault not so 
much with the schema of the tests as it is the fault of particular 
items which express the schema. A fourth revision of this test 
(under way) will help remedy this defect. Both emotional and 
mental ages correlate negatively with the degree of offense, as we 
would perhaps expect. Again, both tests correlate negatively with 
chronological age. This is again quite normal where adults are 
tested. Our subjects ranged from seventeen to fifty-eight years 
inage. The older subjects are retarded in the speed and accuracy 
of thought—hence the negative relation. The two judges acquitted 
themselves well in the attempt to gauge emotional level, irrespec- 
tive of the level of offense and of chronological age. They fail, 
however, to exclude mental level with marked success (r=+.330). 

The third revision of this test has given higher correlations 
with other variables (generally) than did the first revision. How 
ever, it is clear that further work on this test must take the diree 
tion of eliminating, if possible, the high relationship it shows with 
intelligence. If the elimination of intelligence as a factor is pos 
sible, it will effect diagnostic practice, and will have far-reaching 
consequences for the whole theory of human reason, suggesting as 
it does that human thinking is bimodal, not unimodal. 
























































EXPERIMENTAL STUDY IN 
ANAESTHESIA * 


AN HYPNOTIC 





By JOHN B. DYNES 
HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL fT 


rT\HERE are few problems in psychology or neurology more 
difficult of explanation than those centering about the nerves 
of painful sensibility, and the blocking of sensory impulses, 
so that they are not present in consciousness nor indicated by 
reflex motor activity. The problem becomes even more interest- 
when one discovers that inhibition of these sensory impulses 

ay occur in a hypnotic trance. 

It is a well known fact that hypnotic anaesthesia has been 
mployed in quite a large number of surgical operations. 
Msdaile (3), an English surgeon located in India during the 1840’s, 
performed a great many major and minor operations under hyp- 


otic anaesthesia. Since his time, hypnosis has been used to 
relieve pain during operations and in medical practice in innumer- 
ble instances. Dr. J. Milne Bramwell has given an interesting 
iccount of his own work in his recent book, ‘‘ Hypnotism, Its His- 
tory, Practice and Theory’’ (3). However, it has not been the 
purpose of this piece of research to determine the advisability of 
ising hypnosis as a means of inducing surgical anaesthesia, as 
there are a number of effective and more easily controlled anaes- 
etics in use today. The purpose of this research was to deter- 
ne quantitatively the difference in responsiveness to sensory 
imuli of individuals both in the normal waking state and in the 
ypnotie trance. By comparing such results one may substantiate 
objective data the subjective report of the hypnotized subject 
ho maintains that he feels nothing when sensory stimuli are 


applied. 


The three indicators of emotional response to sensory stimula 
ion employed in this experiment (respiratory rate, heart rate, and 


the psychogalvaniec reflex) are all capable of direct or reflex stimu 


_ 


tion by the stimuli used. Darrow (5) has observed that respira- 


tion tends to be different following various stimuli and was of such 


] 


character as to contribute to differences in blood pressure. 


*I should like to express my appreciation for the aid given me by Dr. J. E. Caster, 
ilwavs ready to lve his own time and ideas for the success of the experiment. 
, 


+t Manuscript received January 30, 1931. 
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Numerous workers report respiratory changes in both rate and 
amplitude (1, 2, 6, 10,18). There is often no uniformity of respons 
to sensory stimulation. Cardiac activity has also been shown to 
be altered in rate and rhythm by sensory and emotional stimuli 
(4,5,13,15). Shepard (6) found that loud and unexpected noises 
might either accelerate or depress heart rate. Blatz (2), in his 
falling chair experiment, noted a slowing of the pulse rate, 
Skaggs (18) demonstrated that startling stimuli decreased heart 
rate as well as affected the height of the pulse. Howell (10) states 
that stimulation of sensory nerves of dogs or cats causes a refle 
slowing of the heart. I have noticed both acceleration and slow 
ing of the heart in dogs, depending upon the strength of stimulus 
applied to the sensory nerve. 

The psychogalvanic reflex was perhaps the most sensitive of a 
indicators used. Articles written by Landis and DeWick (12) and 
by Wechsler (19) discuss the literature upon this particular sub 
ject in detail. Darrow (5) found that sensory stimuli produ 
larger galvanic deflections than do disturbing ideational stimuli 
Golla (7) states that he found it possible to distinguish hysterica 
and malingering individuals by means of this reflex. Winn (20) 
has found that the psychogalvanometer will distinguish organic 
anaesthesia from anaesthesia not organic in origin, and also react 
the same in regard to deafness and blindness. It is of interest 
note in this connection that Moraviski (16) reports an experiment 
in which a hypnotic subject gave no galvanie response to painfu 


stimuli, after the experimenter had suggested anaesthesia. M) 


experimental findings failed to confirm this, as will be seen in the 


experimental data. 

This experiment was carried on in the Psychological Labora 
tory of the University of Wisconsin, under the direction of Dr. 
V. A. C. Henmon. A small room closed on all sides was used, 
without illumination except an electric light. The walls of 
room were painted black, providing practically nothing to attract 
the attention of the subjects. A shaded light hanging directly 
over the apparatus was the only illumination during the course of 
the experiment. The apparatus and experimental set-up are iden 
tical with that used by Dr. J. E. Caster. He has described the 
apparatus in his article on ‘‘Emotional Reactions to Strong 
Stimuli’’ which appears in the Journal of General Psychology, 
1930. The apparatus and set-up will be discussed briefly. An 
extension Kymograph (4 ft.) (carrying 10 in. glazed paper, previ- 
ously blackened over a broad gas jet) was used. An Erlanger- 
Meek type of sphygmomanometer attached to rubber tubing and a 
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mbour was employed to obtain the pulse tracing. A pneumo- 
hh tube was fastened about the subject’s chest and connected 
ibber tubing to another tambour which was inverted so that 
upstroke of the stylus represented an inspiration and the 
downstroke an expiration. The psychogalvanometer used was the 
Wechsler cabinet type. The deflections were followed by a mov- 
* car arrangement connected to a stylus which, in turn, marked 
the movement on the smoked paper. The electrodes used were zine 
ites 3 in long and 2 in. wide, which were covered with gauze pads 
jistened with saline solution. The subject’s index and third 
fingers were placed upon these electrodes and tied in place by a 
The electrodes were fastened to the arm of a Morris 

hair in which the subject was seated, with the back toward the 
iratus and experimenter. The styluses representing the respi 

on, pulse, psychogalvanic reflex, timer and stimulus marker 

e placed in alignment along a perpendicular line on the paper 

1a continuous record eight feet in length could be recorded. A 
‘aliber pistol using blank cartridges was used as an auditory 
mulus. A small cork with a needle protruding about 14 in. was 
las a pain stimulus. The cork was kept in a bottle of alcohol 

d the needle was sterilized each time before using. All of the 
ibjects used on the experiment were volunteers and all of them 
re students at the University of Wisconsin. I instituted a period 
training for all subjects who came to the laboratory. This 
raining was an attempt to develop good hypnotic somnambules 
nd also familiarize each subject with the apparatus and general 
experimental environment. It was necessary to attempt to hypno- 
a great number of students before I could select a suitable 
iber to carry on the experiment. Six men and one woman were 
ally selected to act as subjects. They came to the laboratory 
ther in the afternoon or early evening at a specified time. The 
experiment as a rule lasted one hour. Each subject was allowed 
to rest a few minutes before the apparatus was adjusted and told 
to close his eyes and relax. A normal record was then taken of 
the subject’s response to various stimuli. A pinch and a pin prick 
were used as painful stimuli and the report of the pistol as an 
auditory stimulus. All stimuli were given unexpectedly. <A cer- 
tain point on the arm was marked as a place to pinch and a dot of 
a skin pencil or pen was used as a stimulating point. The pinch 
produced considerable pain. The pin prick was more sudden and 
unexpected, although it did not produce as much pain. The audi- 
tory stimulus was very loud and startling and none of the subjects 







































quiet down. 


the pistol was fired. 
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could repress a sudden inspiratory gasp in the waking state whe 


The subject was allowed to rest a few mi; 
utes after each stimulus in order that the bodily mechanisms might 


The pressure in the sphygmomanometer cuff was 


released after about two minutes as the subject experienced con 
siderable pain and venous congestion if this precaution was not 


taken. 


After securing the normal record the subject was hypnotized 
and the identical procedure carried cut in the trance except that 
suggestions were given before each stimulus that there would be n 
pain and that the subject would not hear the report of the 
All of my subjects were trained and it was comparatively easy 


place them in a hypnotic trance immediately. 


Subject Waking Tra 
Befort A fte B 

No. I 16.5 24.4 17.20 
No. I] 2 l 16.25 
No, III Lf 16 14.20 
No. IV l ) 7 12.70 
No. V 13.8 16.2 17.20 
No. VI yi 7) 20.71 
No. VII 17.75 2 19.25 
Sums 14.2 4.1 117 
Means 16 ) 78 
Diffs rences ‘ 


inducing 
attention 


light in the hypnotist’s eye. 


GENERAL 


TABLE 
Mean Heart 
—Waking 
‘or Af B 
2 99.0 OF 
R19 77 
0 69.2 72 
6 77.7 74. 
5 89.0 SO 
) 7 0 G& 
1 9 ” 


he trance was simple. 


upon either 


The subject 


1 bright object or upon the reflection of : 
They were told to relax completely 


The 


method of 


Rat Mean Psy 


galvanic Defi 


Tranec 

\ 
) 96.0 6.80 
7 70.1 3.25 
2 7R 9 i¢ 
0 72.0 5.67 4 
d 73.9 5.70 + 
) RES 6.50 6.2 
{ 67.0 3.58 44 
f $4.4 361.0 
2 77.77 9.16 + 


f 


was told to fixate hi 


and then given numerous suggestions to produce sleep. 
A record showing each type of stimulus is included in the fol 


lowing pages. 


differences in pulse and respiratory rates. 
is labeled and the rates per minute both preceding and following 
the stimulus are indicated. 
whose general response to stimuli in both waking and trance states 


shows the general tendency of the group as a whole. 
ject’s records are those just mentioned. 


All three records are very much alike except for 


Mach stylus marking 


I was fortunate in having one subject 


This sub- 


They indicate a hyper 


sensitiveness to stimuli of all kinds in the waking state and practi- 
cally an absence of response in the trance, except the galvanic 


reflex, which remained the same. 


As would 


be expected, all sub- 


jects did not show such a marked reaction to stimuli in the waking 


state, and consequently the diminution of response in the trance 


Waking — Tranee 
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was not as marked. However, all subjects did show a decrease in 
th respiratory and pulse rates in the trance as compared with 
the waking state. The general table of experimental data shows 
this decrease in tabulated form. The figures opposite each sub- 
ject represent means as computed from the total number of reac- 


AUDITORY STIMULUS 
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| 
i 
i 
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meter Tracie | 
fiers i= oe 


‘dartted 


“whew tm 


es pauryt haat 





{ 


ms of that subject. The psychogalvanie reflex is the only one to 
show practically no change considering the group as a whole. If 
anything, there is a slight decrease of galvanic deflection in the 
trance. 





The subjective report of each subject was taken both in the 
waking and trance states. The report of the pistol never failed to 
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startle the subject in the waking state. In the trance, four of th 
subjects who were somnambules had a complete amnesia for 4] 
events. The subject who went into only a light trance said that 
the pistol did not sound quite as loud as in the waking state, while 


PAINFUI 


the two remaining subjects reported that the sound was far away 
and didn’t startle them in the least. The same was true for pain- 
ful stimuli. The pinch and pin prick always produce pain in the 
raking state. In all but the light trance subject there was com- 


plete analgesia in the trance. The subjective report of each sub- 
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tallied very closely with his objective record in response to 


stimulation. 
An additional control experiment was carried out upon two 
subjects. I asked one of the members of the psychology depart- 


PAINFUL STIMULUS. 


) these subjects privately and have them fake a trance 
they came to the laboratory. The subject thought 
hing of the plan and carried out the suggestion at the 
The results are of interest in that they showed con- 


that both subjects could not suppress an inspiratory gasp 
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when the pistol was fired. In the true trance this gasp was not 
present in those subjects who developed complete anaesthesia, 
This control also showed that although the respiratory rate was 
under voluntary control, the pulse rate was not under voluntary 
control to the same extent and, consequently, was abnormally 
accelerated following stimuli in the fake trance, while in the true 
trance little, if any, acceleration was noted. The subjective report 
of these subjects following this sitting bears out the record in that 
they maintained that they were emotionally tense and excited. In 
attempting to resist the stimulus and deceive me they had uncon 
sciously depressed their respiratory rate and, due to their emo 
tionally tense condition, the pulse rate was accelerated to a level 
ten to fifteen beats per minute over and above the pulse rate in*the 
resting state. It was not difficult to recognize the difference 
between the faked trance and the true trance. Unless one is quite 
familiar with his subjects, a subject faking a trance might be hard 
to detect. 

Not only did the respiratory and cardiac mechanisms fail to 
respond to sensory stimuli in the hypnotic trance but it was also 
observed that no gross bodily movements were made by the sub- 
ject. There was no withdrawal from painful stimuli as noted in 
the waking state and the subject did not ‘‘jump’’ when the pistol 
was fired. \»-* 

A scientific explanation of the results of this experiment based 
upon known neurological pathways cannot be made. Even thoug) 
the nervous pathways of sensory stimuli to the brain are known, 
it would only be speculation to assume that dissociation or inhibi- 
tions of the sensory impulse occurred at the sense organ at the 
synapse in the cord between the neurone of the first and second 
order, in the course of the lateral spinal lemniscus, at the synapse 
in the thalamus between neurones of the second and third order, 
or in the sensory area of the brain itself. The natural supposition 
would be that the inhibition occurred at one of the higher centers, 
although it is a well known fact from clinical cases that an injury 
at any point in the sensory pathway renders that part anaesthetic 
(8, p. 294; 9, p. 293). 

Janet’s (11, p. 274) theoretical explanation, which he refers to 
as ‘‘a restricted field of personal consciousness’’, McDougall’s (14, 
p. 254) theory of ‘‘dissociation within the central nervous system”, 
and Pavlov’s (17, p. 356) theory of ‘‘irradiating inhibition’’ are 
interesting, but in reality do not offer an explanation. Until more 
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nown concerning the physico-chemical processes taking place in 


ous tissue and the nature of the nervous impulse itself, it will 
ficult to explain such phenomena. 


SUMMARY 


The particular point which this research shows quite clearly is 


fact that those bodily mechanisms as represented by respira 
and eardiac activity show little or no disturbance in their 
nal rate and rhythm following sensory-stimuli in the hypnotic 
ce. In the normal waking state these same indicators invari- 
vy showed a disturbance in both rate and rhythm. The rate was 
celerated and the subjects showed gross bodily movements as 
flex responses to stimuli. 
The psychogalvanic reflex was little influenced by the hypnotic 
ince. A slight decrease, as compared with the normal, was 
ed in the trance following sensory stimuli. 
The verbal report of the subject as to the sensations perceived 
is substantiated by the objective record in both the waking and 
ince states. 
The hypnotic trance acts as a quieting influence and the usual 
response to strong sensory stimuli is inhibited. 
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FAMILIARITY OF THE STIMULUS IN THE WORD ASSO- 
CIATION TEST FOR MEASURING EMOTIONS’ 


By HERMAN A. COPELAND 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


yROBABLY Jung was the first to use extensively the word 
| association method for detecting complexes (emotionally 
toned ideas). Among the complex indicators which he 
pointed out were prolonged association reaction time, nature of 
the response word, and failure to respond. The use of the psycho- 
galvanic response was sometimes included, as in the present case. 
After studying association in children of ages four to fifteen, 
Rosanoff and Rosanoff * came to the conclusion that ‘‘failures of 
reaction are in most instances due to lack of familiarity with the 
stimulus word’’. Somewhat later Woodrow and Lowell,’ likewise 
tudying children, found ‘‘there are little data on the causes of 
engthened association time in children, but it seems probable that 
hey are so very frequeatly connected with a lack of familiarity 
th the stimulus word or with inability of the stimulus word to 
up any associated word, that they have not the same value as 
th adults’’. Thus it seems, at least for children, we might well 
itate to interpret these two signs (failure to respond and 
ngthened association time) as complex indicators. 
The notion that children are unfamiliar with many words, espe- 
ally their meanings, is not new; it has been used for some time 
some intelligence tests. For this purpose lists of words were 
ected and arranged so that the difficulty of definition, which is 
sually required, increased rather uniformly. It is possible that 
me whose main purpose in using association was to measure the 
emotions may not have noticed any connection here. The follow- 
ng gives credence to this contention: ‘‘It has been the popular 
assumption that long reaction time in free association is indicative 
of inhibitions, emotional repressions, or complexes. This investi- 
tion seems to show that the long reaction time may be explained 


1 This work was done at Ohio University under the direction of Dr. J. P. Porter, to 
1 thanks are due for criticisms and suggestions. 
2 I. R. Rosanoff and A. J. Rosanoff. ‘‘A Study of Association in Children’’, Psychol. 
Rev., 1913, 20, pp. 43-89. 
3 Herbert Woodrow and Frances Lowell. ‘‘Children’s Association Frequency 
Tables’ ’, Psychol. Monogr., 1916, 22, Whole No. 97, pp. 1-110. 
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in quite different terms, namely, in terms of intellectual equipment, 
It is quite possible to suppose that long reaction time may be due 
to paucity of ideas, and that this paucity seems to make slow the 
mental mechanism as groping for seattered objects would neces 
sarily be slower than grabbing for a great array. We may assume 
that Free Association as told in terms of time is an indicator of 
intellectual activity as well as emotional activity.’’* The present 
writer does not believe that the association test is an adequate 
measure of intellectual activity (intelligence?), but suggests that 
the above be considered before interpreting data obtained by this 
method, particularly from children. 

An association test was given to 181 adolescents grouped at 
ages eleven to seventeen, inclusive, and records were taken of asso 
ciation reaction times, response words, failures to respond, and 
psychogalvanic responses. The fifteen words comprising the 
stimuli were table, trouble, boy, enterprise, home, opponent, com 
pany, tree, succeed, dream, girl, expel, danger, death, and fail. 
As an index of familiarity, which we were unable to determine 
directly, the frequency of usage of a particular word in common 
literature was substituted; this was deterrained by referring to 
Thorndike’s Teachers’ Word Book. Three of these words are 
very frequently, five often, four occasionally, and three rarely used 
according to this criterion. 

The response words to a particular stimulus were tabulated 
and scored in the way employed by Kent-Rosanoff.° These scores, 
the reaction times, and the psychogalvanic responses were tabu 
lated for each stimulus, the groups of subjects being kept separate, 
and medians for each were determined. Failures to respond were 
so few that totals for each sex were used. Correlations between 
these medians (and totals) and frequency of usage were computed, 
the rho’s being shown in the table. If we consider the mid rho 
of these groups as being typical, we find that frequency of usage 
correlates with association reaction time 0.69+.09, with response 
word score —0.65+.10, with psychogalvanic response 0.00.18, 
and with failure to respond 0.88+.04. 

The rank difference method of correlation was used, and may 
have caused the values to be spuriously high. The fact that sev- 
eral samplings, in this case the different age levels, gave rho’s of 

4V. R. McClatchy and M. Cooper. ‘‘A Psychological Study of Linguistie Abilities 
with Reference to the Results of Word Association Tests’’, Journ. Exper. Psychol., 1924, 
7, pp. 371-381. 

5G. H. Kent and A. J. Rosanoff. ‘‘A Study of Association in Insanity’’, Amer. 
Journ. of Insanity, 1910, 67, Juiy and October. 
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) proximately expected orders of magnitude, lends weight to the 
due pinion that there is some reliability in this relation. Obviously 
e fifteen words are insufficient to yield valid and final conclu- 
ns, nevertheless it seems quite probable that these measures of 


re) ~ 


tion or ‘‘complex indicators’’ (association reaction time, 
sonse word score, and failure to respond) are influenced by the 
iliarity of the subject with the particular stimulus as approx- 
ted by the Teachers’ Word Book. 
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DREAMS AND PERSONALITY; A Stupy oF Our Duat Lives. By Frederick 
Pierce. New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1931. Pp. xii+337, 
Price $3.00. 

Despite the vitality of the subject matter studies in personality are 
frequently inept and flaccid, so much so that any approach which offers 
promise is most eagerly sought after. Paths into the unconscious would 
seem to be, a priori, a fertile revelation of the self if not of that which we 
call the personality. Because of such a hopeful prospect ‘‘Dreams and 
Personality’ will be welcomed by many readers, both layman and profes 
sional. In general, these readers will find this book far from disappointing 

Krom his researches extending over a period of twelve years and cover 
ing about two hundred dream studies, Pierce selects eighteen representatiy 
cases for treatment in the present volume. The author states that ‘‘ activity 
of the sleeping fantasies was one of the determining points in choosing the 
studies for this book’’ (p. 27). The following enumeration of occupations 
conveys an idea of the range of individuals studied: A woman of remark 
able intellect, a brilliant lecturer, an emerging neurotic, an ex-physician 
an operatic artiste, a research student, a teacher, a farmer, a society woman, 
a girl from the submerged tenth, a business woman, a violinist, a painter, a 
home girl, an editor, an instructor in philosophy, a brilliant organizer, and 
a financier. su 

The plan of each of these studies is (1) to sketch the personality in fiv: 


or six pages, (2) to present selected dream texts, usually elaborated 
associations and certain comments of the investigator, and (3) to sw 
marize the dreams by showing their relations to the personality. Th 
studies are paired ‘‘sometimes for contrast, sometimes for points of sim 


larity, sometimes merely because it sharpens the picture’’ (p. 27 


Theoretically it is interesting to observe that Pierce offers considerabl 
evidence unfavorable to Freud’s staunch contention of the wish fulfilling S) 
function of dreams. The author avers: ‘‘ Even in the most fully associated 
dreams, where every opportunity has been given for the appearance of 
hidden wish feelings, it is characteristic in my dream records that what 


appears out of the latent content of the dream is more likely to be a picture, 


or statement, of some conflict of the dreamer’s mind than a wish fulfillment’ ' 
(p. 323 What the author finds expressed in the dream are ‘‘a keen sense 
of humor’’, ‘‘the marked tendency toward dramatic form and construction ’’, 
and sometimes ‘‘the criticism of others, and the criticism of the self’’ IS 
(p. 324). In agreement with Freud, Pierce finds that the dreams revert fré L 


quently to days of childhood, but in the matter of symbolism the author does 
not follow the Freudian analyses to any considerable extent. The associa 
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ethod of Jung Is used freely and to the satisfaction of the present 


ese dream studies throw some light on the question of ‘‘our dual 


, that of sleeping life and waking life. Pierce divides his studies into 
rst group consisting of those which are characterized by likeness, and 
econd of those which are characterized by unlikeness’’ (p. 327). Eight 


ners are grouped as being alike in the phases of the self and ten 
ymers are regarded as being different. The author finds there are more 
n in the group with a dream life like that of the waking personality 
- offers in explanation of this fact that ‘‘motivation of the dream life 
efly emotional; and men, from boyhood on, are accustomed to emo- 
11 concealment to a far greater extent than are women’’ (p. 328 
s making it less necessary for women to have recourse for emotional 
‘action in the dream lite. This preponderance of women in the first 
characterizes as well the many other studies made by the author. 


ierce thinks that the evidence of these studies supports ‘‘the following 


ilities: (1) That the dream is for certain people a means of review- 
their unsolved difficulties of adjustment to life. (2) That for others 
an intellectual play-process. (3) That for others it provides release 
artistically creative tendencies. +) That for others it is chiefly an 
valve for undischarged fragments and associations of the day’s 
: 2°) That for others it is either a warning or a reminder, bearing on 
ter and conduct. 6) That most frequently of all it is a supplement 


vaking mind, often expressing what is, either voluntarily or involun- 
suppressed or ruled out from the day’s work. That it is not acei- 
but purposive, at least with the majority of dreamers, is perhaps the 
conelusion of all—so sure as to be a certainty’’ (pp. 331-332 

contrast to many other psychological works on dreams, the present 
eals mainly with subjects who are at least fairly well adjusted. This 


ribution then is made to the field normal psychology rather than to 


rmal 
\lthough maintaining a steady impersonal point of view throughout the 


¢ 


the author delineates at the same time each of the personalities with 
k and appreciative understanding of their aims as well as a keen and 
pathetic insight into their problems. In so doing he _ illustrates 
dentally one of the most important approaches for students of 
onal ty. 

Dartmouth College. InviING Eptson BENDER 


ATIVE Minp. By C. Spearman. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1931. 
Pp. x +162. Price $2.00. 

With this first volume of ‘‘The Contemporary Library of Psychology’’ 
S Inaugurated a series edited by Professor Francis Aveling, University of 
ndon. The aim of the library is to afford a popular but comprehensive 
irvey of psychology by eminent English and American authors. 

A notable beginning is made by ‘‘Creative Mind’’. Professor Spear- 
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man’s interest in the ‘‘springs and mechanisms’’ of creativity leads him 
to examine the possibility of the creative mind as an ultimate fact but he 
proceeds to a more psychological analysis by the concepts of either 
‘*imagery’’ or ‘‘combination’’ but neither of these are adequate to his 
purpose. He turns to ‘‘Gestalt’’ psychology, Behaviorism and Psycho- 
analysis for explanations of his problem but in none of these can he dis- 
cover the causal principles which underlie creation. 

Thus, as if to demonstrate the thesis of creation, the author finds it 
necessary to formulate a theory of his own, or perhaps we had better say 
he makes use of an original theory formulated previously by him in ‘‘ The 
Nature of Intelligence and the Principles of Cognition’’, 1923 (Macmillan 

In chapter III, Professor Spearman enunciates three qualitative prin 
ciples of knowing, namely: (1) the principles of apprehension of experi 
ence, (2) the principle of relations, and (3) the principle of educing cor 
relates. (Cf. ‘‘The Nature of Intelligence’’, 2nd edition, 1927, pp. 48- 
107). Of these the greatest is the principle of correlates. ‘‘This degre+ 
of creativeness’’, it is ventured, ‘‘is the utmost to which the human mind 
ean under any conditions possibly attain’’ (p. 28). It is held that thes 
principles are processes as well, and that they can generate new mental 
content. 

In chapter 1V, the author turns to a consideration of the five quantita 
tive principles of knowing: Mental energy, retentivity, fatigue, conativs 
eontrol, and primordial potencies (ef. chapter IX, The Nature of Intelli 
gence, 2nd edition, 1927, pp. 129-137). Professor Spearman’s theory of 
creativity is epitomized by a term already familiar to his readers, ‘‘neo 
genesis’’, which he claims ‘‘represents a whole revolutionary doctrine of 


psychology’’ (p. 37). It combines the possibilities of ‘‘ attaining belief on 
adequate grounds’’ with that of ‘‘generating new mental content’’ (p. 37 
He joins thereby creation with insight or intuition in his formulation 
The remainder of the book is devoted largely to a practical application 
of the theory to pictorial art, other fine arts, scientific invention, reasoning, 
hallucinations, and dreams. In the diseussion of pictorial art and other 
fine arts he discusses and exemplifies clearly such material and resources 
as truth, beauty, make-believe emotion, exaggeration, and style. In all 
‘the final and most highly ‘creative’ act of the artist derives from trans 
posing relations from their original fundaments to others, thereby creating 
mentally) the correlative fundaments’’ (p. 78). Similarly it is shown 
that in scientific invention, in reasoning, and in unrealities creation occurs 
by the mental process of educing correlates. 
In J. E. Downey’s ‘‘ Creative Imagination’’, which offers a rich elabora- 
tion of creation in literature, we find theoretical observations which are 
germane to the correlate theory of the present author. Particularly is this 


‘ 


true when she finds ‘‘creative synthesis’’ to accompany a subtle ‘‘sense of 
relationship’. 
The diseussion of various arts impresses one with the lively and versatil 


appreciations of the author. ‘‘Classical’’ pure beauty is not treated to the 
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sion of ‘‘romantic’’ emotion-play. Nor are the new art forms 

% necie ted. 

An attractive feature of this little volume is the number of good plates 
senting such paintings as Botticelli’s ‘‘The Birth of Venus’’, Burne- 
s’ ‘*The Golden Stairs’’, Picasso’s ‘‘The Lady in the Mantilla’’, and 


" r masterpieces. 

. As always, Professor Spearman’s presentation is logical and clear. In 
the more recondite places, well chosen examples are introduced to elucidate 

sa treatment. 

"he On the whole ‘‘Creative Mmd’’ will probably be. only slightly more 

n ting to theoretical psychologists than to artists who educe correlates 

in picturesquely. 

ee Dartmouth College. IRVING Ep1son BENDER. 

or 

g_ PsycHOoLOGY, NORMAL AND ABNORMAL. By J. W. Bridges. New York: 

ret D. Appleton and Co., 1931. Pp. 552. $3.50. 


[he many who have found Bridges’ ‘‘ Outline of Abnormal Psychology’’ 
S so useful will weleome ‘‘ Psychology, Normal and Abnormal’’ by the same 
thor, for at the basis of the new book they will find the same clear 
nization, the same articulated structure, that characterized the 


a () tline 


ve \s the name implies, the book is a treatment of psychology which takes 

ount both the normal and the abnormal. According to the title 
ol ce, it is intended primarily for medical men, but undoubtedly it will 
a wider public. Anyone will find it helpful who is looking for an 


n of the subject which is simple, sensible, sound, and concrete, and 
sumes interest and intelligence on the part of the reader, but not 


rily technieal knowledge. 
plan of the book is comprehensive and clear. The first three chap 
are mainly introductory, are devoted to definitions of psychol- 
oncepts of abnormality, and to statements of the mind-body 
lor his own purposes, the author defines psychology as the 
e of ‘consciousness and behavior, adopts the statistical concept of 
rmality, and accepts the double-aspect theory of the mind-body rela- 
, He then proceeds to a chapter on ‘‘The Mechanisms of Behavior’’ 
follows it with one on ‘‘Consciousness and the Unconscious’’. From 


nt on, he deals with a series of special topics—attention, sensation, 


eption, play and work, motivation, conflict, special abilities, and the 
like—devoting a chapter to each, and as a rule presenting the normal 
ondition first and introducing deviations from the norm later. Of these 

5 hapters, that on Sentiment is particularly worthy of the attention of read- 
f ers in the United States if only because that topic is likely to be negleced 


by psychology in this country. The lasi two chapters, one on ‘‘ Psycho- 


pathology’’ and one on ‘‘ Applied Psychology’’, are added as supplementary 
to the survey of normal and abnormal psychology proper—in the author’s 
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words, ‘‘to indicate certain important relationships and distinctions, and 
to suggest allied topics for further study’’. 

The book is not only comprehensive, but concrete and detailed. W) 
intelligence testing is discussed, sample tests are included. When 1 
statistical concept of abnormality is described, the reader is presented with 
mathematical facts about curves of distribution, even to the formula for 
the standard deviation. And when the basic mechanisms of behavior ar 
explained, Cannon’s classic diagram of the autonomic nervous system js 


- 34 


included, along with a clearly outlined statement of the functions of its 


antagonistic parts. 

Perhaps the outstanding impression created by the book is the absolut 
sobriety of its treatment of a topic which so often leads to bizarre theories 
and all but unrestrained speculation. The weary reader of the startling 
in abnormal psychology will find this book a welcome relief. In a 
which so sadly needs sanity and sound common sense, it is not only a satis 
fying but a hopeful experience to come upon a book which, like this 


makes no attempt to be ‘‘fascinating’’. 
EpNA HEIDBREDER 


FreLps or PsycuoLtogy. By Glenn D. Higginson. New York: Henry Holt 
& Company, 1931. Pp. 613. $2.75. 

The student who reads Higginson’s ‘*Fields of Psychology’’ can hard j 
escape without discovering that psychology is attempting an extraordinary 
number of things, and is keeping lines of communication open with an 
extraordinary number of enterprises. He will discover that there 
several different schools of psychology flourishing at the present time. 
will find himself picking up information about mitosis, Mendel’s law, 
Jukes and Kallikaks, tropisms, conditioned reflexes, delayed reactions, th 
nervous system in coelenterates, the homing of terms, the Piltdown man, 
the cretins of the Aosta Valley, the behavior of a human infant without a 


eerebrum, the characteristics of senescence, social grouping in man and 


other animals, intelligence tests, curves of learning and forgetting, t 
selection of employees, the effectiveness of various appeals in advertising 
the reliability of testimony, and the psychoneuroses. And he will com 
upon this information not as the result of hit-or-miss excursions, but in 
the course of a carefully planned and conducted tour, designed to give him 
an orientation to the field as a whole. 

The book is divided into four parts. In Part I, the first chapter 
describes the scientific attitude and the scientific method, and discusses th 
place of psychology among the sciences. It is followed by two chapters on 
contemporary schools of psychology. The concept of evolution is 
central theme of Part II. The first chapter of this section treats of the 
doctrine in general, but stresses particularly its bearing on man. The theme 
is further developed in chapters on ‘‘The Psychology of the Animal’”’, 
‘‘The Development of the Human Race’’, ‘‘The Psychology of Individual 
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opment’’, and ‘‘The Psychology of the Group’’. Part III deals with 
lual differences and applied psychology. Beginning with a chapter 
e basic concepts of differential psychology, it proceeds to chapters on 
hology and Education’’, ‘‘ Psychology and Efficiency’’, ‘‘ Advertising 
Salesmanship’’, and ‘‘ Psychology and Law’’. In Part IV, the gen- 
pic is Abnormal Psychology. Its five chapters are on ‘‘ Nature, 
ises, and Significance of Mental Diseases’’, ‘‘ Disturbances of the Psy- 
wical Funetions’’, ‘‘The Psychoneuroses’’, ‘‘The Psychoses’’, and 
ment of Psychological Diseases’’. A bibliography is appended to 
apter throughout the book. 
Fields of Psychology’’ assumes the background of an elementary 
» in psychology, and is intended for students who wish to go further 
the subjeet, possibly with no intention of taking more advanced 
s, possibly with the idea of making a general survey preliminary to 
specialized study. The basic position from which the book is written 
indicated by a few excerpts from the preface. ‘‘On the whole 
nt of view of the book is functional. While this warp runs through- 
book, the author wishes to make clear that he has not attempted to 
a particular systematic position. In fact he has tried to 
d to several systems, but strictly wedded to none. . . . Through- 
whole book he has steadily regarded psychology as a biological 
But this must not be taken to mean that he has disregarded the 
nomous status of psychology. . . . He has tried to write a 
hology, not a physics and chemistry of the individual.’’ 
dealing with the wide range of topics included in this book, the 
inevitably arise to cover the ground, at least 
lerable portions of it, in broad sweeps of generalization. But Hig- 
yn does not succumb to the temptation. He keeps the discussion close 
concrete by an abundant use of diagrams, tabulated data, illustrative 
rial of all sorts, and accounts of particular experiments. Besides, he 
habit of citing chapter and verse when he quotes an opinion, and in 


Lic 


n 


tation would almost 


idition has included an unusually interesting set of footnotes—interesting 
t only for their actual content, but for the fact that they suggest further 
eading. 
In facet, it is one of the best features of the book that it continually 
ests further inquiry. The questions it raises are not dogmatically 
!, and are presented with sufficient factual data to promote discussion 
stimulate curiosity. ‘‘It has been the author’s intention’’, Higginson 
tes, ‘‘to present a range of subject-matter so wide as to make unneces- 


the use of supplementary reference material.’’ This statement is 
btless true as it stands. But in itself it hardly does justice to the 
lity of a textbook which has the merit not only of handling its material 


y i 


juately as far as it goes, but of suggesting that there is much more to 
subject than is to be found on the pages between its covers. 
Epna HEIDBREDER. 
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THE CRIMINAL, THE JUDGE, AND THE PuBLic: A PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYsis 
By Franz Alexander, M.D., Visiting Professor of Psychoanalysis a; 
the University of Chicago, and Hugo Staub, Attorney at Lay 
Berlin. Translated from the German by Gregory Zilboorg, M.D 
Bloomingdale Hospital, White Plains, N. Y. New York: Mae. 
millan, 1931. Pp. xx+238. $2.50. 

This joint work of a physician and a jurist is based upon a study of 
criminal cases begun in 1925. The point of view is that of Freudian psy 
choanalysis which the authors believe is essential to a scientific understand 
ing of the causation and treatment of crime. The book deals with three 
general questions: What is the nature of justice from the psychological 
point of view? What is criminality and who is criminal? What should ly 
done with the criminal ? 

Much emphasis is placed upon the socially demoralizing effects of mis 
carriages of justice. When an injustice occurs the equilibrium between 
instinctive urges and social restrictions is disturbed, tending to a release 
of the former. Furthermore, we tend to identify ourselves with th 
wronged person (‘‘This might happen to any one of us’’) and so becom 
more suggestible to revolutionary and criminal impulses. In Freudian 
terminology, the Super-Ego loses its power to control the Id. Th’'s diseus 
sion is then followed by an analysis of criminality. The general theory is 
contained in the following excerpt: ‘‘The human being enters the world 
as a criminal, i.e., socially not adjusted. During the first years of his life, 
the human individual preserves his criminality to the fullest degree. His 
actual social adjustment begins only at the time after the Oedipus complex 
is overcome. This happens during the so-called latency period which was 
described by Freud. This period begins between the ages of four and six, 
and ends at puberty. It is at this period that the development of the 
criminal begins to differentiate itself from that of the normal. The futur 
normal individual succeeds (mostly in the latency period) in partly repress 
ing his genuine criminai instinctual drives, and thus cuts them out o! 
motor expression and partly in transforming them into socially acceptabl 
striving; the future criminal more or less fails in carrying out this adjust 
ment’’ (p. 34). The criminal, like the psychoneurotic, is held to indicate 
a failure in social adjustment. This rather simple conception is not con- 
sistently maintained, however, and it is tacitly abandoned in the authors 
three-fold classification of criminals: (1) neurotic criminals, who represent 
the inner conflict between instinctive and social forces already diseussed 
(psychological etiology); (2) normal criminals, whose mental life is nor 
mal but who are identified with criminal prototypes (sociological etiology 
and (3) pathological criminals, whose behavior is organically determined 
(biological etiology). All these are ‘‘chronic criminals’’; in addition 
there are ‘‘acute criminals’’ who do not fit into any particular class. The 
authors devote practically their whole discussion to the neurotic class of 
criminals, several cases being analyzed in detail. Since the dominating 
traits of the neurotic criminal are an unconscious feeling of guilt and an 
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scious need for punishment, both rooting in the Oedipus complex, 
ment by society is not only useless but harmful. Punishment gives 
to the neurotic by lifting his moral inhibitions and freeing the 
ve tendencies of the Id; kindness increases the inhibitory power of 
Super-Ego. Cure is possible through psychoanalytic treatment. But, 
ety ready to abandon punishment for neurotic criminals? Not until 
; prepared to give up the deep-rooted demands for expiation, retaliation, 
ompensation. These demands are rooted in unconscious sadism and 
ed for controlling instinetive drives: ‘‘ What I do not allow myself 
not be allowed others; if others are not called upon to pay for their 
tions of the law, then I shall not abide by my self-imposed restric 
(p. 214). The authors conclude that the application of psycho- 
tic knowledge will meet with strong resistances until it is more 
rally understood. 
{ny criticism of this interesting study will naturally vary with the 
er’s attitude toward psychoanalysis. The reviewer will not intrude 
vn viewpoint. As has been indicated above, however, the authors are 
ntirely consistent. They are really concerned with only a portion of 
riminals—those with neurotic symptoms. The size of this class is not 
ited. The English reader will be indebted to Dr. Zilboorg for intro 
‘ing to him this pioneer psychoanalytical study of crime and punishment. 
Everett V. STONEQUIST. 


RarioNAL Revigion. By Harry Ganison Hill, A.M., D.D. Cincinnati: The 
Caxton Press, 1931. Pp. xviii+321. 
[his book is a volume of sermons delivered during the winter of 1930-31 
r WLW by Dr. Hill, who is pastor of the Cincinnati New Thought 
ple, Dean of Temple College, and Minister of the Temple of the Air. 
\ccording to the introduction, Dr. Hill in his earlier years was pastor of a 
irch, but owing to lack of sympathy with some of its teachings he with- 
w and became for a number of years a lecturer, organizer, and a con- 
iting psychologist. About four years ago he became the leader of the 
Thought Temple. Since then the membership of the Temple has 
‘eased from 270 to more than 800. 
[here is little in ‘‘ Rational Religion’’ that is new to the student of 
rion. Instead the author has set forth in effective sermons liberal 


Christianity. An idea of the contents of the book may be gotten from the 


f 


ter headings: Have We Outgrown Religion?, The Way of Life, Faith’s 

Foundations, The Manly Art of Self-Respect, Creative Power of an 

Idea, Science and Religion, Progress and Power, Contacting Divine Power, 
Everlasting Life, ete. 

The title of the book is well justified, for religion is shown to be rational 

n the sense that it is a means of attaining objectives which must appeal to 

rational people. We are constantly invited to judge religion by its 

Toet 


PCT 


s. In the second place religion is shown to be rational since its 
hnique is based on a rational world view—a view that has not only 
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appealed to great philosophers but to an increasing number of contemporary 
scientists. 

I regard the chapters on immortality and on science and religion as t 
least satisfactory. In the former the level of rational thinking sinks clos 
to that of autistic thinking. In the latter I should have liked for th 
author to have dealt more directly with the question, Are the scientific a) 
religious attitudes compatible? There is little question that the present 
world view of science may be made to serve as a basis for a theology, but 
the more fundamental question is the one just stated. Religion and scie1 
may, as Dr. Hill states, be complementary, but there is also an oppositior 
between them that Dr. Hill neglects. 

The opposition lies in a conflict of interest. Science grows out of 


desire to know; religion grows out of the will to live richly. Relig 


therefore, has no toleration of critical analyses of objectives or of beliefs 
that inspire men to live nobly and with zest. Hence the rigidity of religious 
dogmas that Dr. Hill deplores. Dr. Hill comes near to the recognitior 
this when he states, ‘‘ Religion interprets facts in terms of human satisf 
tion and values’’ (p. 47). Science, on the other hand, is in duty bound t 
subject all things to a careful and critical examination, including values 
no matter how important they may be or how important it be that the 
remain unexamined. Can the will to find the world congenial to human 
aspirations work harmoniously with the will to make an impartial exan 
ination of all things? Perhaps we should not expect this question to | 
raised in a sermon. 

Dr. Hill combines a mystical attitude with a fine sense of moral distin 
tions and deep appreciation of the value of everyday events. His book 
a valuable addition to those designed to acquaint the educated public wv 
the teachings of liberal Christians. There is little excuse for anyone ho 
ing that the ideas of Christianity he got as a chiid are the ideas of libera 
Christians. The overcoming of that prejudice is an important step in tl 
discovery of religion as a rational means of attaining human goals. 

University of South Dakota. CHARLES C. JOSEY 


PERSONALITY, THE CRUX OF SocraL INTeRcouRSE. By A. A. Roback. Ca 
bridge: Sci-Art Publishers, 1931. Pp. 144. $1.25. 
‘*This essay’’, says the author in the Foreword, ‘‘is not intende 

a textbook or treatise, but merely as a summary of the work and a descri| 
tion of the methods that have been employed recently in the study of 
personality.’’ ‘‘The first part of the essay is written from a theoretical! 
and cultural standpoint. The second part is devoted to practical consid 
erations which may be of some use to those who are eager to advance socially 
but are not sufficiently critical to themselves.’’ The book contains seven 
chapters on the following topics: evolution of concept, definition of per 
sonality, the study of types, psychodiagnostics, meaning and personal 
idiom, can personality be changed ?, and remedying certain defects. There 
is also a bibliography of 128 selected titles, and an index. 
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01 [he author’s well known views on personality are clearly and concisely 

in the second chapter. But in the following chapters the reviewer 
as t time to time felt aware of a certain inconsistency. Personality is 

to inelude intellect, temperament and character, but later it some 
rt appears to be set off against character as something more modifiable 
eC al ) more mysterious. The reviewer was also conscious of a similar 
esent ision and mystery in reading the chapter on personal idioms. Accord- 


the writer, these idiosynerasies of personality are not merely habits, 
in they be accounted for on psychoanalytic grounds. They are inher 
sitio 1 and yet they have meanimrg—presumably other than that they are 
mined by the germ plasm. The chapter on psychodiagnosties is mainly 
scussion of graphology. The claims of this science are defended and 
the recent advances clearly described. 


| [he treatment of the subject is popular and stands in marked contrast 
rj to the author’s important work on ‘‘The Psychology of Character’’ ( Har- 
irt, Brace, 1927). The style is fluent and readable, and the principles 
sf ressed are exemplified by illustrations from historical characters or 

lt yday life. Thus, the book will be particularly interesting and helpful 


the lay reader, but it will also amply reward the student of psychology 
the few hours spent in its perusal. 


mal J. W. Bringss. 

¢ 

0 [uz PsycHoLoey or Sex: AN IntTrRopucTION. By E. Wexberg, M.D. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1931. Pp. xxvi+215. (Preface 

: by W. Beran Wolfe, M.D., translator.) 


This Adlerian guidebook to behavior will, in my opinion, make more 
ls than many of its predecessors. The most serious defect is its dis- 
— mingly easy presentation of its subject-matter; hence it will repay the 
ider in proportion to the carefulness with which the book is read. It 
erves study. 
Sexuality is assumed to rest on some innate biological and reflexive 
‘instinet’’, ‘‘ phylo- 


‘ 


hanism; but the book stylishly avoids the terms 
re important matters—such as the (Adlerian) style of life or pattern 

individual. The merit of the first chapter rests in the stress placed 
normal sexuality as depending on self-control, rather than a battle 


tic memory’’, ‘‘libido’’, ete., as mere vague concepts which only hide 


tween nature and nurture. Such an emphasis is rare in a majority of 
hought. But he goes further and warns against endowing every- 
1 sex. Mother-love need not be regarded as sexual, for it is a 
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id ary emotion in its own right. The Ego is more important than sexual 
s. We reproduce our kind to extend the I into the Not-I; just as in 
en ne’s voeation, friendships, ete. For this reason (psychologists please 
er te), even the child specialist cannot be objective about his own children 


nd hence is just as apt to spoil them as anyone else. (Cf. Mrs. Watson’s 
tiele in ‘‘ Parents’’, 1931.) 
[t is interesting to contrast Adlerian and Freudian ways of expressing 
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a basic idea. Wexberg says that it is not so much a fixation in love, by 
making a formerly successful method of securing an already pleasant sense 
of self-esteem habitual. Thus a cycle: we love those who promise an 
increase to our self-esteem; we like those who are pleased with us, and 
think the more highly of them for their good taste in finding us acceptable. 
they respond in kind for the same reason. First we fall in love with lov: 
and a heightening of the Ego; then with the beloved lover. Wexberg 
states the sequence thus: sexuality—egoism—social feeling. 

The most interesting chapter deals with Sex and Character. Tempera 
ment is regarded as the basis of the personal pattern; it is character. In 
treating of sex differences, he vindicates woman of the charge of being more 
emotional and more infantile than man; it is more nearly true that she has 
allowed herself to be thought so. Woman is pictured as having been 
dominated because of her child-bearing function, and as having accepted 
the situation—by and large—and finally put it to use as a weapon in 
survival as an Ego. She reasoned: If I am not to be depended upon- 
because of lack of ability or my physical handicaps—man can ask only so 
much of me; he will care for me; he will treat me with special attention 
The typically feminine traits are, thus, merely those of any subjugated 
human being—only in this case the subjugation has been semi-voluntary 
throughout the ages. 

The fifth chapter briefly emphasizes the thesis that the sexual neurosis 
(or faulty behavior-patterns)—masturbation, impotence, ejaculatio prae- 
eox, frigidity, sadism, masochism, and homosexuality—were inevitable 
developments under the individual circumstances. No mysteries of 
heredity need be invoked. 

Finally, sex education is sanely considered as only one phase of the 
total personality or life-pattern. The Ego must make a complete surrender 
in real love, and hence is highly social. The social ideal is self-control, and 
our sex education must be directed toward that high ideal alone. The 
details make very little difference. It is interesting to note that Wexberg 
predicts more homosexuality. He thinks woman is becoming more and 
more masculine in her new freedom and hence is less dominated, while man 
is tending to be more timid or feminine in all ways—even including love 
The debate on this point will be loud and long. 

C. N. ALLEN. 


PHANTASTICA: Narcotic AND StimuLaTING Drucs. By L. Lewin. New 
York: Dutton, 1931. Pp. xi+335. Translated from the second 
German edition by P. H. A. Wirth. 

We read in the preface of this interesting book: ‘‘If human conscious- 
ness is the most wonderful thing on earth, the attempt to fathom the depths 
of the psycho-physiological action of narcotic and stimulating drugs makes 
this wonder seem greater still, for with their help man is enabled 
to attain degrees of emotional intensity and duration which are otherwise 
unknown to the brain.’’ To the psychologist, in other words, the release 
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find new data here, for the desire to obtain drugs has been a potent opening 
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latent energy, the ease from mental torture and physical pain, and the 

of new vigor are all present for study. The jurist will want to 

w the facts here presented in relation to the question of responsibility 

| judgment of those standing at the bar of justice. The ethnologist will 

lve into otherwise closed cultures. 

For purposes of the present review, the first two chapters are all that 
d be considered in detail. The remainder of the book is a fascinating, 
| told (despite the germanic sentences), accurate sketch of the various 
igs commonly used by man. The main feature of the Introduction is to 
teh an original theory of tolerance and habituation to drugs. We all 

ave a ‘‘toxic equation’’ which cannot be understood in terms of glib 

ndocrinology or of negative adaptation. Lewin finds no evidence for the 
reation of an ‘‘ anti-toxin’’ here; there is no increase in the abil ty to 
lestroy the poisons. He finds no evidence of any morphological change, 
nd concludes that the reaction is definitely chemical. He is cautious in 
king this assertion, but adopts it as his working hypothesis. Forgetting 
few animals who have an absolute immunity against certain poisons, 

n proceeds to build up a very interesting theory of immunity to drugs. 
dose is thought of as leaving a remnant which functionally modifies 
affected part to some definite degree. Eventually this will be great 


enough to upset the equilibrium of the affected cells. In other words, drug 
addiction is due to a weakening of cellular vitality. That means that 


ulaptation is an acquired incapacity to make the normal responses to the 
This limen of non-reaction can be passed by a larger dose even in 


the well adapted person and a normal reaction be produced again. In a 


g-adapted person, the removal of the drug stimulus creates a craving or 
inger for the drug relative to the nature of the agreeable sensations pro- 
ed. Lewin goes on to assume that various parts of the brain—as cortex 
lower centers—have differential vital requirements which determine the 
ire of the reaction to drug stimuli. Obviously, the effect of the drug 
be felt on those organs under the dominance of the affected brain 


iters. The nature of the chemical reaction itself is described as a 


atalytiec action by contact’’. 


The remainder of the book is devoted to a discussion of the various 


of drugs, which are classified as follows 


Euphorica: the sedatives which suspend emotion and perception 
(opium, morphia, codeine, cocaine, ete. ) 
2. Phantastica: vegetable hallucinatory drugs 
(meseal, Indian hemp, tropine plants). 
Inebriantia: create cerebral excitation followed by depression 
(alcohol, chloroform, ether, benzine, etc.). 
+. Hypnotica: drugs which produce sleep 
(chloral, veronal, sulphonal, etce.). 
». Excitantia: mental stimulus without change in consciousness 
(caffeine, tobacco, betal, ete.). 
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Lack of space prevents an analysis of the treatment of these groups, 
The sections on alcohol and tobacco should be of special interest to psy- 
chologists; I was disappointed, however, for his usually careful annotated 
references were absent here and his analysis did not specifically include 
some of the most important psychological data. I have chosen to indicate 
his theory of adaptation to drugs rather than to discuss the bulk of the 
book in detail. My own interests were greatest when he expounded the 
history of the various drugs and told the reasons why man has resorted to 
them. These reasons may be reduced to three: to excite agreeable sensa- 
tions and emotions, to release oneself from painful memories, and for idle 
curiosity or by accident. 

My conclusions, as a psychologist, are made without reference to the 
pharmacological aspects of the book. I feel that it will be read avidly 
for its interest, neglected for its unique theory of adaptation—although this 
should be a direct challenge to more research, and criticized for its negleet 
of the psychological literature in preference for the pharmacological. It is 
a book which should be on the reference shelf of any psychology library; 
it comes from the pen of an experienced laboratory student of pharmocology 
who sees the psychological aspects from a chemical bias. 

C. N. ALLEN. 








